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: But the fierce rabble hissed, and throwing stones, (shameless flirt and jilt!) the impersonation of artless inno- 
. Shouted, “Slay, slay the wretch !” and “ K:ll, kill, kill!”|cence. Whethershe regarded our presence as a compliment 
t And some seized palm-tree staves and jagged shards ; or otherwise, it was ee to say. I think I know which 
In every = there was a murderous will, party looked most fool I am sure I know which felt most 
a Until the Saint drew forth again his flute, em . As Tattershore led her from the altar, she sud- 
y And all the people drove to the mad dance, denly stopped, faced round, surveyed us with one slow, sweep- 
b With nodding heads and never wearying feet, ing —_— of scorn, dropped oo curtsey, and vanished. 
; And leaden eyes fixed in a magic trance. At that moment, a resolution, already flickering in my mind, 
became fixed as fate. I determined to quit for ever the haunts 
And so he left them dancing: one by one of a social polity where such treachery as this can be practised 
. They fell in swoons and fevers, worn and spent. without penalty or reproach—is tolerated, smiled at, torgiven. 
v Then the stern anchorite took his magic flute, Harry, it is my intention to become, in the completest sense 
if And broke it o’er his knee, and homeward went, of the word, a hermit,” 
“ Tossing the useless tube, pow split and rent, “ Are you inearnest? A hermit? My dear Bob, in these 
\ Upen the = is then ——e : desert-gate days——" 
assed, with his panthers ever him beside ; “Is an anachronism,” interposed Mr. Lynn, calmly. “I 
And, raised his hands to heaven, and shouted forth,— will meet that as I may. But, Harry, an = ny that has 
4 “ Amen,amen! God’s name be glorified ! just escaped you reminds me of a little point. You are among 
. the few _ will ws ever welcome to my - I - take it 
as a great favour ou will use a somewhat famil 
I di hat sana the scrip ?” said yr - ‘a no rece ee oho > heed, boon ae 
“TI wonder what was the correct pattern of the ” said | to the point) having, so far as my inqu > y 
Caium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. my friend Bobty Loss thoughtfully, as we Hvrke gl idle | accosted as‘ Bob,’ Bobb Jor me of the diminutives of that 
" pair, alon the f les Mite neme, which 1 stall, on the contrary, extend to Roberto—Fra 
. . CTO “ Scrip at rto, the yal 
- 1. BEW TORE, O BER Ti, 1008. He. @. “ Bag, satchel wallet, shoulder-thing, you know,” said| “ Rely upon it, old boy——” 
y Bob. “Scrip—from the Swedish ‘skrappa’— whence we| “Old boy,” interrupted the intended hermit, “is open to 
‘3 have ‘gripe;’ in the vulgar, ‘grab.’ Any scrip. Such, for| the same objection.” 
™ Literature. instance, as hermits usually carry for roots, and—and that} “Excuse me. But really, Lynn, this is the most singular 
e- _ sort = -, iniestite ‘ —— ne = as phe 8 .” - : 
t 7 “ The last new of the scrip sort,” I observed, “isan-| “Strange, if you like,” said Bob, “but not sudden. 1t was 
a THE LEGEND OF SAINT VITUS. nounced by Toozeley Brothers, of Rose Conduit-street, as an | my boyhood’s dream.” 
" To Cairo city one hot afternoon, immense improvement on their celebrated Tient-Tout, which} “ Very likely. But manhood’s reality-——” 
a In the mid summer, came an anchorite, already, as its name implies, held everything. Divided, say] “ I have made it thesubject of much anxious consideration,” 
Pale, shrunk as any corpse, thin, lean, and blanche!, the Brothers, into five com ents, thus: a place for your | said Bob, “even to the minutest deteils. My dress, my habi- 
IS From dwelling in the tombs deep from the light : dress-boots, slippers, and gibua. A collar-cell. A——” tation, my diet, my line of life, my course of tation. 
« Tall, gaunt, and wan, across the desert sand “ Psha!” said Bob; “I mean the regular hermit machine, | Henceforward—that is, trom Tuesday fortnight, when I dine 
A He strode, SEs on avarice; by his side, plain, grave, capacious, waterproof, adapted, in short, to its| with my Aunts Pentwhistle, at Twickenham—I take cognis- 
, Licking his two dappled panthers peced, sober purposes, and the useful and innocent pursuits of the | ance of this world exclusively through the loopholes of retreat . 
= With lolling tongues, and dark and tawny hide. contented wearer.” —or one of them,” concluded Mr. Lynn. 
“Hallo! Are you going to turn solitary?” I asked, with| “ Soug lurking-places enough,” said I, “though not abso- 
The gilded domes of Cairo blazed and shone, considerable surprise. a | warranted against the chance of a splinter in the eye.” 
The minarets arose like long keen spears “Harry,” said Bob, “I——Stop. Take a sweep round; “If there be saying ironical concealed in that observa- 
Planted around a : rab’s tent. here. It's quieter. I have arrived at a very extraordinary | tion,” said Bob, stiffly, “ permit me to remind you that there is 
The Saint’s attendants their spotted ears determination. Although not recent, it isin a manner asso- specially ta in refraining from a conflict in which you are not 
When the Muezzin, with his droning cry, ciated with an incident that occurred under your eyes not ly invited to participate” 
Summoned to prayers, and frightened vultures screamed, | ten minutes ago. We met a low-bodied light-green poate. “Granted. Sh you, however, light 7 a friend, in 
Swooping from the gilt roof that glitter’d in the sky, drawn by a pair of nice, free-stepping things, silver that stage of which might bit conveying to 
And the tall parapet that o’er it the whole qoodeues ta 0 Ste in @ mauve bonnet, carrying | you that s invitation—how then ?” 
on her whip-shaft a blue toadstool.” “That,” said Bob, impatiently, “is a particular case. I 
The hermit came to where the traders sat, “TI remember.” never heard of shame or discredit attaching to those who 
he Grave turbaned men, weighing out heaps of pearls, “ As she shot past, and our eyes met, the toadstool sank be- | have voluntarily quitted the conflict of the world.” 
Around a splashing fountain; wafts of myrrh tween us. Noticing this, the spirit-of mischief prompted you| “Nor leither. [t's a matter of taste and personal comfort. 
Rose to the curtained roof in wreathing curls, to remark, with a pretence of ignorance that would have been | Still——” 
And Abyssinian slaves, with sword and bow, absurd if it were not malignant, ‘I thought you knew Grace | “Still, what?” 
, Watched at the doorway, while a dervish danced Kersmere—that is, Lady Grace Tattershore.’ ‘ Knew her!’ I re-| “ Why, you see, @ man may perch himself on a windmill, 
— In giddy circles, chanting Allah's name, sponded, using my chest-notes. There I stopped.” pe rw shell practice, and very much enjoy a battle. But that 
With long Jean arms outstretched and eyes entranced. “ All this I ams as history. Proceed.” g t example has been y found to exercise any benefi- 
‘ “7,” resumed Mr. Lynn, alter a deglutition, as if he had /| cial influence on his fellow-men; and, hence, the public tri- 
St. Vitus spurned the gold and pearls away, successtully bolted a small appic, “I, sir, was the tenth man | butes (at least, ofa gratifying nature) paid to warriors 
of (6 struck a = ye Thy jilted by that a She was, ‘.. you are aware, - heiress, a y ve few.” nae att te, Ghee 
of loosened teeth , ent of her parents; a circumstance which does not,} “ "t want any pu! butes,” "Mh wor! 
1: And tossed the censers fiercely to and fro ; in practice, fortify the authority of those parties. G in dems sea te, ont the Society is based on the 
A Then sang, defiant of the men,— fact, was accustomed to do pretty much as she pleased. Ea- falsest principles. It is planted ona slough, from which all the 
It “ How long, O Lord, how long ?” and raised hiaeyes renee nls a So cut 0 dagpes Gil she} mone comteage, Seupemily eaten, cannot withdraw the 
To the Heaven, praying God to send ulge the predilection for betrothment, that, at the period | noxious elements. ‘he entire fabric being in an advanced 
a Some proof to them trom out those burning skies. when I found an explanation absolutely necessary, Miss Kers- | state of decomposition, I hope I may be excused for making 
of mere was regularly affianced to no less than three individuals, | my bow before I am stifled in its fragrant fall.” 
* And when their knives flew out, and eunuchs ran, irrespective of a conditional understanding with a cousin in| “Better stay, and help to reconstruct it on sanitary 
50 With steel and bowstring, swift to choke and bleed, New Zealand, and an extensive range of general flirtation at| principles of your own, Bubby,” said I. 
we The Saint drew forth from underneath his robe home!” “ We had better part—for the moment—I think,” said Bob, 
ut A Nubian flute, carved from a yellow reed ; “ Did she propose to marry the three ?” gravely. “ This is not a scene, (How do, Wopshott ?) nor are 
“ He put it to his lips, and music rose, “T cannot say,” replied Bob, calmly. “ Perhaps the difficul- Soa (Weed mherniag, L004 Dunsandie) in a mood, to discuss 
- So wild and wayward that, on either hand, ties of a threefold engagement might ~~ gy ~ Sw such matters (Ha! Twisken) in a fitting tone.” We were 
nd tway, the turbaned men her. Genius, however, will do a great deal. t—| now at Hyde Park Corner. “Call in Half-Moon-street, if you 
le To whirl and circle like the wind-tossed sand. treachery, she called it—alone brought matters to a crisis. We | think proper, to-morrow,” added Bob, “about four, and you 
ad three unconscious rivals, ing to be all in town at the| shall then see whether I am in earnest or not.” 
es And so the Saint passed on, until he reached same time, it became to appoint us our respective] “Good. This time to-morrow 
ly A mosque, with many domes and cupolas, beats, Tome 4 I was myself on after-| “ Four, in the morning,” said Lynn 
And roof hung thick with lamps and ostrich-eggs, noon, or croquet duty, when, by merest chance, happen-| “In the morning /” 
as And round the walls a belt of crescent stars. ing to drop in in the man’s time, I becameaware that} “Certainly. I am im training for my recluse habits,” said 
‘Towards the Mecca niche the worshippers she was ced—in addition to myself and Charley Sartori- | Bob; “and what I may be excused for terming the ‘ dress re- 
Bent altogether in a turbaned row ; us—to Sir Talbot Tattershore—whom, in the perplexit ’ take place at that hour. However, twelve hours 
So, seeing this idolatry, the Sain’ arising from this unlucky clash, she, unintentionally, later suit me as well—and you, it may be, better I shall 
the chief-reader twice a sturdy blow You heard of the singular, not to say p' incident, | expect thee, son. Benedicite. Hansom!” 
that ded the ceremon And, in one of those rapid con Bob departed. 
Then howled all at once, and many flew, “No, I did not. What was it?” The apartments at this time occupied by the misanthrope 
With sabres drawn, upon the holy man, “They were married, by the united efforts of several of the | were singularly luxurious. Bath-room, chamber, library, 
To toss him to the The panthers now clergy, at St. Wii "s the Less. Just before the appointed | breakfast-room, divan—all and each were the perfection of 
Kept them at bay, until the Saint began hour, a gentleman, not, perhaps, y haadsome, but of | comfort, elegance, and taste. Aoyting SncheeS 
ck Upon his flute to breathe his magic tune, highly pre demeanour, still more im- habits of the hermit’s cell [had never seen. Lynn was 
rt, Such as the t-charmers use to charm proved by a touch of —Sany AT. ith a|an inveterate smoker, and when, punctual to m: 
ns The sand-asps , and straightway priests and flock | request for a seat, at a convenient distance from the altar.” | ment, I entered the tamiliar doors, the futare was 
a, Began to circle round ; and free from harm. “ Say frankiy it was yourself.” reclining on his Persian couch, clad in a rich brocade dres- 
ob “Ha! Well guessed,” said Bob; “but you'll hardly foresee | sing smoking a narghilé, and sipping @ cool glass of Beau- 
He glided forth into the — house, what follows. The pew-opener, after a moment’s irresolution, | jolais. 
Where in divan he and the Vizier were, arising perbaps from her know of Miss Kersmere’s his-| My first idea was that the recluse fancy had passed away. 
nt, Girt with the council of the rich and wise, tory, and a fear that I might a for the purpose of forbid-| Far from it. Bob at once plunged into the sa 
. And all th’ Mullahs who his secrets share. Glagthe tanne—ented Sy piadiag me te 5 Coneeetess Dew, “T have sold all these gimcracks,” he said, at his 
There he raised up the crucifix on high, but slightly removed from the interesting scene. Scarcely|superb furniture with an eye of scorn, “ let the shells 
Spat on the Koran, cursed Mobammed’s name, was I seated, when I noticed a second tleman, evidently | (rooms, I concluded). “In that single packing-case is com- 
Took the proud Caliph’s turban from his head, preferring a similar request. He, wore ® subdued | prised all that ‘little’ which man—in his recluse state—is 
— And threw it to his panthers. Fire and flame and mournful air, and the vergeress—probabl. us| poetically supposed to‘ want.’ Cast your eye over it.” 
fit com ions—ied the way to my pew, and uced Nailed upon the open lid was a list of the contents, which 
3H Broke forth around bim, as when in a mine it Jacob Protheroe—the man she was) to ot Maples! | appeared to be these : Iron bed-frame, small oaken table, 
he The candle comes unguarded, swords flashed out Well, sir, we had barely exchanged when, by Jove! our legged stool, wooden spade, six wooden platters, a 
a By twenties, and from inner court to court party was augmented by the entrance of Edward Snitch- | wooden spoon, s salt-box, and 8 stewpan. 
Ran the alarm, the clamour, and the shout. rendale teas onan, om Preedy, who t about her| Simplicity itself. Bat why, I asked, this predominance of 
The Saint, unmoved, drew forth his magic flute at and were both pinked—and jilted. followed | timber ? 
(It was the greatest miracle of all), little the music-master, to whom it was said Miss| Mr. L that he preferred that combin- 
And, lo! the soldiers, counsellors, and slaves had given a written contract of Presently, at the | ing the of cleanliness, y, and in- 
Swept dancing, fever-stricken, round the hall. end of the pew, I,became aware of long visage of old|nocence. Nothing to a weapon, even 
: Witherspin, of the Blues ; finally, to crown all, the inde-| should be found in dwelling of one who, heaving 
lic Round went the Caliph with his shaven head, ee lnm why ay pew a tall ungainly youth, | everything pilferable, no “ 
* Round went the Vizier, raging as he danced. enppeee Saning ta Res tips, whom Protheroe, | man. 

7 Round went the archers, and the sable crew ina whisper, pronounced to be young Quentery, the | “Behold my simple apparel,” said Bob, twitching aside a 
we. Soca cerae Sa cenies, Grety quo tenement son of one of Kersmere’s Shropshire tenaate whose bucolic |carteln that bi against the wall. “ Winter gown, summer 
By that sweet mystic m Heaven sent ; heart Miss Kersmere had broken, as the Laureate hath it, ‘ for | gown.” a 

Round, round in ceaseless circles, swifter still,— pastime, ere she went to town.’ There, sir we ont—tho pow. Both were comfortable-looking robes enough- “with ample 
Down dropt each sword, down dropt each bow unbent. | opener standing sentry over us, with a haif-pitying, half-dis- folds, reaching neatly to the foot, © and girdles. 

dainfal air—asifwe had been convicts, or a batch of| “I think, sir, this is about the article,” said Bob, with some 

And then the Saint once more into the street doubtful sheep in a separate pen. I have often wondered ashe threw the wide skirts across his arm. 

Glided unburt, and the market-place, whether the placing us all together in that conspicuous posi- op caper ey tt have permitted myself from the accre- 

Where dates rolled from and the figs tion, when these were scores of vacant, was the jade's | dited costume. Not to be confounded with the new order of 
J Were purple ripe, and every swarthy joke or not! was out of the question, for hardly had |B. F. B.s—baretooted boobies—I{ shall retain my socks end 
nd Was hot with wrangling, and be cursed Mahound young 's car shown symptoms of regaining is Baimorals.” 
ro- Lond in the midst, and set up there the cross, natural hue, when its into the deepest an-| “Whatever morals you leave behind, I teoald, curteisly 
T ek er as et ooh oon eomet Goon party. Grace leaned the bals,” I observed, lightly. “ now—how about 
~ “ Let God arise, and all His foes confound.” upon her arm, looking as the day, and— ?” T hastened to add. 
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THE ALBION 


October 2] 





“Behold my kitchen?” replied Bob, patting his stewpan en- 
couragingly. 

u “Ha! you do mean to cook, it seems ?” 

“ Why—slightly,” said Bob. “There are herbs, and roots 
also (I may, I think, include the potato), which are improv- 
able, for table purposes, by the agency of fire. By-the-by, 
look at this.” : 

He unfolded a sort of scroll, something resembling that 
which records the names of the “ thousand-and three” victims 
to Giovanni's fatal love. 

“ Here are one bundred-and-thirty-seven distinct methods of 
dressing the potato.” q P 

“Tt is not the fact, then, that hermits confine their eating to 
the natural products of the soil?” : 

“In a crude state, no. The coats of a hermit’s stomach are 
not expressly lined for the purpose,” said Mr. Lynn, with some 
impatience. “I stick to my text. Roots. On the other 
hand, peas, beans—broad and French—asparagus—and a lot 
besides—are excluded from my larder, simply because they are 
not ‘ roots.’” 

“ A radical defect indeed !” said I. : ’ 

“TI shall get on very tidily,” said the intending hermit. 
“There are fruits, you know. ‘My scrip, with herbs and 
fruits’ (you perceive) ‘ supplied.” Ah—my friend!” 

“I would not rely upon the‘ mountain’s grassy side’ for 
much in that line,” said L “By the way, how about the 
Beaujolais? LIadded, sipping the fragrant fluid. 

“*And water from the spring,” quoted Bob; for the pre- 
sent, however, following my example. 

“There could at least be no objection to Hermitage 

“And water from the spring,” repeated Bob, firmly, 
ignoring my littlejest. “The water in the neighbourhood 
of my retreat isexceedingly fine—a light, dry, pleasant, sto- 
machic water, sir. That was one of my reasons for selecting 
the spot I have chosen.” 

“ You have not told me where it is.” 

* Let me explain at once, my dear boy,” said Bob, “and be 
you one of the earliest to lift the ever-ready latch of the re- 
cluse’s cell. There will always be a ham, or a tongue, a 
= or something of that sort, in cut.” 

“ Hallo, anchorite!” 

“ For my gueste—my guests,” said Bob, hastily. “ Never 
a 1 the famished and belated traveller be chidden from my 

joor {” 

“Ts the place so wild and isolated ?” 

“It is in one of the loveliest and most populous of our west- 

counties.” 

“ Indeed! And yet secluded? You are lucky, in these days, 
to have hit on such a spot.” 

“Well, it was no easy matter,” replied Bob. “ Listen, 
Harry. Youconsult your Bradshaw. 
of the Great Southland Railway conveys you to Tibbley 
Junction, from whence you take the eastern portion of the 
loopline as far (remember this) as Burngallows. Hence, a 
short branch conducts you to —y * yewall-road ; after 
which you have it all plain sailing to Hawbridge. Here, by 
order, two days before, you can, provided it be not market-day 
in any of the neighbouring towns, obtain some species of trap 
to take you on to Chandler's Ford, ten miles and ahalf. You 
may then consider yourself at home, since there remains but 
a tix-mile ferry to Palling, where you first enter upon the 
oatlaying portion of my friend Sir Quigley Quantock’s pro- 
perty, in some eligible nook of whose very extensive woods I 

to take up my permanent abode, You understand ?” 

* Perfectly. y—let me see, I take my Bradshaw—and 
I—humph—my Brads——” , 

“ There’s a shorter way by sea,” tntenonyted Bob, “ dis- 
covered by some Columbus on his way to Babley-Patterton 


regatta.” 
I think I should prefer the sea way,” saidIl. “Shall you 
be there in August?” . 
“Only for the remnant of my pilgrimage,” replied Bob, re- 
ng into sentiment. 
“ Whatif you live to a hundred ? Hermits generally do. My 
dear old boy, what upon earth will you do with yourself?” 


” 


“My existence,” answered Bob, “ will be one of child-like | ash 


innocence. I shall smoke and meditate.” 

“Without disparagement to those truly infantine pursuits, 
one must at least be thankful, for the sake of progress, that 
the general body of mankind are not seized with a similar 

. But ; you yourself—without companions—-without-——” 

“ Companions !” exclaimed Bob. “ What better compan- 
ions can thoughtful man desire than the ever-changing, soul- 
entrancing aspect of nature? The babbling brooklet—.the 

cloudlet——” 

“ Portending the stormlet,” I put in. 

“ The—the whole lot of meteorological phenomena,” said Bob, 
frowning, “ and that sort of thing ; such will be my associates, 
They cannot betray.” 

“[ beg your pardon, For treachery and mendacity I'll 
back your barometer——” 

“ Psha!” said Bob. “These exhausted, I turn to my shel- 
tering woods—my neighbour oaks—my—other thingamies— 
and, fixing my gaze upon some gnarled trank, I—I shall— 
think,” said Bob. 


“ One mode of taking a course of bark!” i ventured to ob- 
serve. ‘But even that source of mental vigour may be ex- 
hausted. Then?” 

“ My resolution is uushaken,” replied Bob, with a mournful 
mnile, “Out of the world I go—on Wednesday fort- 
n 1.” 

* Well, my friend, I am sorry for this determination, and 
the more 80, as I cannot but feel that the cause is most inade- 
quate. 

“ Jam the — of that,” said Bob. “ Harry—she was 
the only woman | ever loved.” 

“ But, dear old boy, did everybody who is jilted take 
to the woods, what a sylvan population we should have!” 

“Lam not influenced solely by the—the circumstance to 
which you, not obscurely, refer,” said Bob. “ Harry, lam the 
victim of a noble discontent. Lam an ambitious man. Pos- 
sessed of talents above the average, but rendered infruetuous 
— a certain difficulty of ascertaining in what directicn 
they lie, I find myself condemned to an insignificance abhor- 
rent to my soul. Were [ rich, old fellow, all would be well. 
My abilities would at once command the respect they deserve. 
But here again I fail. I bave six hundred a year. Disgusting 
income! Of all the peddling little prizes in fortune’s whreel, 
six hundred a year is the most em! . I wish it were 

racticable to toss up with the blind goddess 

six thousand or nothing! You're for ever d 
the tail of it, neither actually eut of debt, nor plunging 
honestly snéo it. In embracing solitude, I resign all the dreams 
of love and ambition. 


lowe aang M tailor is : 
Disarmed, stingless, he melts into pr Bens herd, aac lig’ 


ou find that a branch ' no 





mits, of disappointed views, but irreproachable character. You 
will allow me to name you as one of the trustees ?” 

I pressed my friend’s hand in token of acquiescence, and, 
shortly after, took my leave—not (to say truth) without a 
painful suspicion that the disappointment poor Lynn had ex- 
perienced had acted more unhealthily upon his mind than his 
friends were aware, 

Engagements prevented my revisiting London for three 
weeks, I then found Lynn’s rooms empty and dismantled. 
He had, I was informed, sold every individual article he pos- 
sessed—save only the clothes he stood in and his favourite 
pipe—and departed, with the packing case, leaving no address 
whatever. It was manifest, therefore, that he had actually 
carried his cnome project into effect. 

This conel was nao | rendered certain, by my receiv- 
ing a letter from the recluse himself. Although I could dis- 
tinguish the postmark of Sea Palling, it seemed to have maie 
an extended tour in Devon, Cornwall, and the Scilly Isles, 
and was at least six weeks old when it reached my hands. 

Bob—lI beg his pardon, Fra Roberto—wrote in the most 
enthusiastic terms of his new abode of life. His bower was 
a@ woodcutter’s abandoned hut, situated in an oaken glade, 
well sheltered from the colder breezes, yet within a few 
minutes’ walk of points which commanded a noble stretch of 
sea, while, in other directions, a tolerably dense woodland 
district invited the recluse to those sylvan contemplations from 
which he expected to derive such solace. 

The seclusion, he declared, was all he could possibly desire 
—the nearest hamlet being four miles distant, and, so far as 
he, Bob, knew, the nearest dwelling not within three. 

“ Quantock,” continued the solitary, “ been most kind, pro- 
hibiting his , woodmen, &c., from approaching my 
haunts, while he gives me ‘carte blanche’ to do what I please 
in the forest. Iam, in fact, ‘monarch of all I survey,’ and 
have literally seen nothing but ‘the fowl and the brute,’ in- 
cluding, in the latter term, a poachi d whom, think- 
ing him belated, I welcomed to my cell. I had, it happened, 
nothing but my own frugal feast—a lettuce and some black- 
berries, with some exce!lent water—to set before him. With 
this ‘ guiltless’ fare he did not seem{bighly satisfied, and, pru- 
bably as an indemnification, when he departed, took away my 
boots, and, what I feel severely, my stewpan. Irrespective of 
this little accident, 1am as happy as possible. I have not a 
fear or a care in the world, and the confidence that I shall 
never again see a human face, except rs, my friend, and, 
say, a couple more, completes my felicity. Come and witness 
it—Rozerto. P. 8. You will remember the directions I 
gave you as to the road. Once within the Quantock property, 
steer 5.8.W. half W. Perhaps the enclosed plan of sheep- 
tracks meg bee you across the hills, Bat, for goodness’ sake, 
uide, My retreat must pct be known. 

he enclosed “ plan” resembled nothing so much as the 
ekeleton of an umbrella with the ribs entangled. In the cen- 
tre was a huge (disconnected) blot, meant, I suppose, to re- 
present the hermit’s abode. 

Now, I had agreed to spend some weeks, that summer, 
yachting with a friend, and as Smijthe (he was very particular 
about his j) was rather addicted to dawdling about the coast, 
within easy reach of fresh butter and the 7imes, I ex 
that an opportunity might occur of attacking Sea Palling on 
its water-face. It did. 

Ona we noon in August we ran into a small estuary, 
flanked by higher cliffs nan I had thought existed in those 
, and dropped anchor off a little village. Its only visible 

nhabitant—an exceedingly iofirm and ancient mariner—pad- 
dled promptly off in a canoe, and asked if we wanted any nice 
fresh fish—heaving into view, asa temptation, what we should 
have taken for a younger brother of the sea t, had not 
our steward emia it to be a conger,{weighing at least 
ninety pounds! 

“Chaps like he,” the venerable aborigine assured us, “ was 
frequently took in the bay.” 

Declining the wallowing monster, even at the reduced price 
of one-and-nine, and leaving the ancient mariner to chat with 
the crew, Smijthe and I jumped into ‘the dingy and sculled 

ore 


Arrivals by sea were evidently not common; for several 
natives, who had been slumbering on a t couch of 
compost, in which sea-drift ahd mussel-shells ly intermin- 
gled, arose, stretched 
rather stare at, us. 

“ Was this Sea Palling ?” 

“No; ’twere Falcombe.” 

“Then where was Sea Palling ?” 

“ Four mile to the west’ard.” 

“ Was it difficult to find?” 

“’Pends on what we was a-looking for.” 

“ Why, the town.” 

“Town! Sea Palling ain’t a town. There’s a pot-hus and 
& post-hus, but not much else. If the gents wished to go any- 
where on squire’s—Sir Quigley Quantock’s—land, one of them 
could show the way.” 

Remembering Bob's cantion, I was on my . 

“I—I am going to Sir Quigley’s; but as to a guide-——” 

“ Squire’s in Hitterley,” put in a native. “If he warn’t, he’s 
never here. There ain’t no house, you know.” 

“T know—that is, suppose so. The fact is, 1 wish to make 
a hasty sketch or two in the woods. The thicker woods. 
If one of you will put me in the path, that is all I require.” 

A basty consultation ensued among the natives, in the 
course of which, if there be any significance in the rise and 
fall of a halfpenny, I was submitted to the aritration of for- 
tune, after which, bidding my friend a temporary farewell, I 
set forth with my guide. 

Avoiding, as I found we might, the Y= we were quickly 
on the wild down, and following a track which seemed to 
point towards a well-wooded district, on the landward slope 
of the hills, about five miles off. This, my guide remarked, 
was all on the squire’s property. 

It was a wild quest, but, faithful to Bob’s injunctions, I here 
dismissed u y pA an ere mgr alone. 

Scarcely a sign or of life interrupted my meditations 
as 1 strode along, until, feeling a little fatigued, I sat down 
upon a large boulder, and consulted Bob’s “ plan.” I might 
as well have consulted the works of Confucius in the original 
manuscript! One track, however, took my fancy, and as it 
+ an in the direction Bob had told me to “steer,” I followed 

at. 

On, and on—I was passing trees, and clamps of trees; but 
as the woodland became y, difficulties increased. 
Where, in this trackless forest, was I to seek my hermit ? 

trackless! I suddenly conscious of wheel- 
marks, and the dint of horse-hoofs crossing hither and thither. 


themselves, and came down to meet, or | tru 


A distant bugle: ‘ Bright chanticleer proclaims the morn.” 
Undoubtedly—but why Aere, and now? The air suddenly 
glided, with astonishing dexterity, into “Oh the roast beef of 
Old England,” with the usual supplementary assurance, ing 
varied form, that the institution is peculiarly British 
round an angle of the wood, came swinging, at ten miles an 
hour—can I believe my eyes ?—a l-appointed, rather 
rakish-l , four-horse "bus! From certain streamers dis. 
posed about thé horses, and a little banner fluttering on the 
vehicle itself, it had all the appearance of being on its way to 
a fair—especially as the fourteen passengers on the outside, 
not to mention the twelve within, seemed to be in the highes: 
—o =. t I had ti read, in 

the phenomenon swep' past, me to ; 
characters on the panel, “Tue Hermit. Twice a rs 
There and back: Halt-a-crowo—driver included.” 

In passing, several of the mirthful had wafted affec. 
tionate greetings towards the solitary traveller ; but the driver, 
with a civil gesture, pointed backward with his whip. The 
movement was presently explained by the appearance of 
second conveyance—this time a pair-horse stage-coach, of the 
species now so nearly extinct. 

Laden as it was, the coachman pulled up, and touched his 
at 
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“’Ermit, sir? "Ermit? Make room for one a side 0’ me,” 

I shook my head. 

* T’ other’s coming, sir,” said the driver, “if you likes he 
better. He’ve got one place.” 

He drove on. On the back of the vehicle was its name:— 
“Toe Frrar Tuck.” (Ab, Bob!) “One Shilling.” 

T’other one was not far off. nd the corner came, jolt- 
ing and jingling, a rickety burlesque of that obsolete form of 
London cab, in which the driver himseif on a perch 
at the side, two passengers occupying the body. It wasdrawn 
by a broken-down hack, which embraced the first opportu. 
nity of stopping, as the driver, checking him, pointed to the 
vacant seat. I shook my head. The vehicle tottered for. 
ward. At its back there dangled a placard —its name, “ Taz 
Fra Rozserto. Ninepence.” 

It was but too clear. Lynn’s haunt had been discovered, 
and the sensitive recluse was being exhibited at half-a-crown, 
one shilling, and ninepence each ! 

I could not approach my poor friend in such company, but, 
~a ome _— by the eee me 
making a dive throug 3 t possibly antici 
their arrival. Hardly had I entered, when a farniliar ‘cles 
ene my name. I started round. It was Bob him- 

He was ensconced in a sort of arbour made of boughs, so 
closely interwoven that I had passed him almost within arm’s 
length without notice. 

“Sh!” said Bob, with his finger on his lip; “ I’ve sold 
them splendidly. How lucky you cut through here! Sit 
down, Harry, my boy, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

The hermit wore his summer robe—a by no means unbe- 
coming garment. His hair and beard had grown to an inor- 
dinate length, and he himself was so much thinner as to con- 
vince me that his root-and-water diet had been no mere 
pretence. 

“We are safe now,” said Bob. “ Harry, you were in the 
right; I am” (with a melancholy smile) “an anachronism. 
The world has recognised that fact, and comes twice a day 
(besides pic-nics) to remind me of it. You remember the 

her I spoke of? That villain betrayed me. Within a 

w days of his visit, I began to be conscious of the occasional 
vicinity of my kind. as sand wich-papers, a battered 
umbrella, are not the nary products of a wilderness. Dis- 
tant human voices mingled inharmoniously with the sylvan 
sounds, Atleast, 1 am aware of no British beast—man ex- 
cepted—that is in the habit of insisting, in 
considerable time together, that he is a ‘jolly ” It was 
plain that these intruders purposely haunted my ity. I 
believe they peeped at me through the boughs. Guessing 
this, I secluded m more. Then came messages, impro- 
vised, of course: ‘ compliments—could the hermit oblige 
some ladies with the loan of a rolling-pin?” ‘A party of 
tourists, having forgotten the mustard, would the Fra,” 


&c., &. 
! I thought Sir Quigley had expressly forbidden such in- 
e ” 


and tor a 


“ He had,” said Bob. “I therefore wrote to him on the 
subject. Answer returned by t—a Mr. , or Bol- 
berry. Poor Quig was lying ly ill at Milan. A re- 
tired solicitor bad settled at F. and, wanting some- 
thing to do, stirred up an old quarrel as to the right of way 
across Quantock’s woods. By Jove, sir, they carried it, and 
the first resalt was the establishment of the cavalcade you be- 
held, ‘ working,’ as they call it, from Falcombe to a most ro- 
mantic spot in the heart of the forest, and, says the bill, 
‘ within a stone’s throw of the celebrated Hermit’s Cave.’ I 
was sorely tempted to test the truth of this latter announce- 
ment by practical experiment,” concluded my friend. 

“ What shall you do, now ?” Lasked. “Come LT hope, 
with me. You have had your fancy. Enough.” 

“ Never,” said the hermit. “I am content if they would 
only let me alone. Yesterday I came to the resolution to 
abandon my cell during the day, and conceal myself here. 
When they find there is no chance of seeing me, the ‘jolly 
dogs’ may hold their orgies elsewhere. My has but the 
latch, but I think they will respect tha’. At six o’cluck we 
may go home.” 

old Bob had judged too much by his own which, 
eccentric as he was, was that of a true gentleman. hether 
in thoughtlessness, or in mischief, the sanctity of his bower 
had been rudely violated. The jolly d had dined there, 
and, to all passed a very j 
indeed, had been abstracted; on the contrary, the corks, bot- 
tles, broken plates, &c., not to mention pie-crust, bones, lobs- 
ter shells, &c.—bequeathed to the anchorite—might have filled 
a small wheelbarrow. 

I was yet gazing on the relics, when I heard Bob utter an 
exclamation. He had clutched a fragment of newspaper on 
which his b had fallen. His face was pale and agitated. 

“I—lI had striven to forget her,” he stammered, “ and here, 
even here, like a ghost, she haunts me still !” 

The paragraph to which he pointed announced that Lady 
Tattershore, who (readers would remember) bad become 4 
widow some time before, during a residence at Cairo, weal, 
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retreat, was atanend. Ihave not space to tell by what ar- 
guments I prevailed upon Bob to accept the loan of a spare 
suit I had fortunately brought in pe Bs wren) to eut his hair, 
to pack up his hermit attire, and, abandoning all else, embark 
with me im the hospitable bark of my friend Emijthe nor how 
the latter received him with the greatest kindness, and, con- 
veying him to Dieppe, put him on the way to his new desti- 
nation—Switzerland. 

From the latter country Bob wrote once, informing me that 
he had pitched his tent, or cabin, this time (as he hoped) above 
the world, on a mountain-side, above Martigny. In vain: A 
path had been found, outflanking and overtopping the hermit, 
and a huge telescope, mounted, like a gun, swept his position 
at all hours of the day. Bob went higher. A member of the 
Alpine Club assailed him by a new route, and discovered a 
platform so convenient, that a small neat edifice was at once 
erected there, and the Hotel de I’Hermite became a favourite 
excursion from Martigny. 

In despair, poor Bob travelled into a secluded district of 
Westphalia, and here occurred the strange event that con- 
cludes this narrative. 

My friend, the Baroness d’Ubique, having‘kindly offered me 
the use, for some months, of a residence of hers, something 
between a farm-house and a castle, in Westphalia, I set forth 
to ocenpy it. It was haunted (hence, perhaps, the easy terms 
4 my tenancy); but 1 rather like ghosts, and the baroness 
knew it. 

Halting to sleep in a certain village, the name at once struck 
me as having Leen mentioned by Lynn in his first letter from 
these parts. In the second, and last, he had given me no ad- 
dress whatever. 

Sending for the landlord, I asked him if British travellers 
often came this road. 

Not unfrequently, was the answer. (Poor Bob!) There were 
even English residents at no great distance. On one side 
there lay a large property nog to an English miladi. 
On the other, there was—or there might be, for he was said 
to be dead, or, at least, dying—a British gentleman, mad, but 
harmless as a child, who wears —— 

“Agown? A beard?” 

“ Both.” 

I was in the saddle in five minutes, and, well guided, was, in 
thirty more, by Bob's bedside. Not too soon. The dear old 
fellow, worn to a very shadow, lay, as it seemed, expecting 
hisend. An old peasant woman, his sole attendant, crouched 
in a corner of the hut. 

Bob recognised me, but his mind perpetually wandered. 
He believed that he bad been many years a recluse, and, 
identifying himself in his mental coe & ben with Goldsmith’s 
Hermit, talked constantly of his “ Angelina,” avowiog his 
persuasion that she, who had been the star of his life, would 
vance more visit him, if but to receive his last breath. 

In spite of poor Lynn’s delibitated condition there was some- 
thing in his appearance that seemed to encourage hope. I[ 
must obtain medical advice, and that as promptly as possible. 
He had fallen into quiet slumber, and I galloped back to the 
inn. 

There was no good medical advice near at hand; but, said 
the landlord, the English miladi (who arrived at the castle last 
Monday) always brought with her her own English doctor. 
Doubtless, he might come to his compatriot. 

“The miladi’s name? Qaick.” 

It was not to be said quickly. “Trek—Thwack—Trek— 
Trak—Tattersh——” 

“ Tattershore !” 

* Yes—well—so—Tattershore !” 

\ had no time for wonder at this strange fatality. I de- 
spatched a note to miladi, suppressing, of course, Bob's name. 
It was auswered by the doctor in person, a gentle, grey-haired 
man, but with clear intelligent eyes, in which, occusionally, 
there sparkled a touch of humour. 

We became such friends that, on our way back from a visit 
to the hermit, i told hima. Dr. Thurgood listened with at- 
tention, and fell into deep thought. 

“Tam much in Lady Tattershore’s confidence,” he said. “I 
know more of her feelings than—than | have a right to tell. 
I may tell you tAis—she has been for years a changed woman. 
Her unhappy married life did that good for her. Gentle, 
quiet, loving, if ever she marries again—(how re she re- 
fused Lord Queerfish !)—happy will be the man! There is 
but one way of dealing witn this case of ours,” added the 
doctor, with a laughing gleam in his eye. “As I’m a man, 
Vil try it! Ask no questions, and express no surprise.” 

He wrung my hand and vanished. 

Next day a carriage drove up to the inn, and Lady Tatter- 
shore, accompanied by the doctor, received me with & sweet, 
and, I thought, grateful smile, invited me to go with them to 
the hermitage. Arrived there, Thurgood begged me to sit by 
my frien : until he should join me. Poor Lynn was very weak 
aud wandering.” 

“T am dying, Harry, and she will not come. Ob, she will 
never—never come !” > 

That statement was instantly falsified. His next words 
were: “My life! My all in life!’ Kneeling, weeping, the 
lady was there, clasping his wasted hand. 

Mr. Lynn did not die. He resides principally at Florence, 
where, in bis beautiful palace, adored by his wife, whom he 
has a fancy for calling Angelina though her name is Grace, 
he sees a deal of the world he has abjured, and bears it 
xemarkably well. 

_—_—¢—___— 


FALSE HAIR; WHERE‘IT COMES FROM. 


We are told that when the gentleman on horseback the 
other day paraded up and down Rotten-row, with a lady’s 
chignon on the top ot his riding-stick, al) the fair as he passed 
them involuntarily placed their hands at the back of their 
heads to see if theirs was missing. No circumstance could 
sfford a better illustration of the universal use of false hair 
among womankind than this. Of olda woman must have ar- 
rived ut a certain age before her pride would permit her to 
don the regulation “front” which at once placed her in the 

ot old women. Now Hebe herself is perfectly indif- 
ferent whether we know or not that she is indebted to other 
heads for her flowing locks. The consequence is, that the 
trade in human hair has of late assumed very large propor- 
tions, and its value has increased at a prodigious rate. Where 
does it ali come from? a spectator naturally asks, as he sar- 
veys the harvest of locks hanging in the ows of the ia- 
shionable hairdressers, or disposed in every conceivable form 
on the heads of waxen dummies. And little does the specta- 
tor think of the Bluebeard’s cupboard he is asking admittance 
to, in putting this query. Asa matter of course, all products 
required for the artificial decoration of the person find their 
way principally to who yng we accordingly find that city is 
the emporium of the in haman hair. hundred tons 
weight of this precious ornament is, we are informed, annually 
taken whence it is distributed in a raw and manufac- 


in secret the rape of each lock, we should be sble to give a 
series of pictures of human agony such as life but rarely pre- 
sents, for we may be sure that;as arule a young woman would 
almost as soon lose her life as that glorious appendage, on 
which so much of her beauty depends. Tue collectors of hair 
on the Continent are generally pedlars, or persons moving 
about the country on some other business to which they add 
the trade of hair purchasing. It is a singular fact that here- 
tofore, the agents employed in the collection of this precious 
material have generally been ostensibly employed in some 
other occupation. Arkwright, it will be remembered, did a 
little business in this line when travelling about the country 
collecting the spun yarn from the cottagers; and a few years 
since the most extensive purchasers of hair abroad were a 
company of Dutch farmers, who supplemented their own bu- 
siness in thismanner. Perhaps the trade would be considered | 
too infamous to be openly practised, hence this convenient | 
mask. In one department of France, however, there appears | 
to have been no false shame on the part of the women with 
respect to Dospan with their hair, and this for a very obvious 
reason. The peasant girls of Brittany cover the head with a 
picturesque white cap, which wholly hides the hair; hence 
from this quarter the sale of the article has been for a long 
time openly carried on. Mr. Francis Trollope, in his “ Sum- 
mer in Brittany,” published afew years since, describes a most 
amusing scene at a fair in Collenée, where, he says, he saw 
several hair-dealers shearing the peasant girls like so mavy 
sheep. A crowd of fair Brittonnes surrounded each operator, 
and, as fast as sheared, he threw the long hair, tied up into 
a wisp, in a basket beside him. Whilst he was operating on 
one the other girls stood waiting for their turn with their 
caps in their hands. The fashion which entorces the wearing 
of these close caps of course rendered these damsels callous 
to the loss of their hair, for which they generally got but a 
few sous, or a bright-coloured cotton handkerchief. We have 
no doubt that even the simple Brittonnese; bave by this time 
become awake to the increased value of the article they have 
to sell, and that silk hastaken the place of cotton in the ex- 
change. Spain and the north of Italy aleo furnish considera- 
ble contributions to the collectors of these jet-black locks, 
The main crops of the golden hair now so much prized come 
from Germany, and the yellow hair from Holland. Is the 
glorious golden hair that the Venetian school of painters 
loved to depict still in existence? If 80, we should recom- 
mend some adventurous traveller in this line to journey 
southward, as some profit may be made out of the article, 
which is now selling at « famine price. Ln all Catholic couy- 
tries one great source of supply is the convent. The splendi 
tresses the devotee dedicates to God somehow get back into 
the world again, and are offered up at the shrine of vanity. 
This hair is known in the trade as church hair. In visiting a 
wholesale bair warehouse and manufactory lately we were 
shown some of these vestal tresses fresh from an English con- 
vent. Vanity of vanities—its next appearance in all probabi- 
lity will be on the head of some fast maiden of Belgravia, 
deftly woven with her own ia order to enslave some eligible 
elder son. 
Although we use less false hair in England than in France, 
yet ic is becoming almost a necessity among us. The Hair. 
dressers’ Journal, which ought to be an authority on the point, 
asserts that one woman in every ten in England uses more 
or less false hair with her own. The larger proportion of this 
comes from Paris, either raw or manufactured. The prevail 
ing English colour is brown, aud, as the home-grown article 
matches English heads better than any other, it demands a 
proportionately higher price. When we say that the prevail- 
ing English colour is brown, of course we refer to the better 
classes. There are, perhaps, a greater number of distinct shades 
of colour in English hair than in that of any other country, 
and this is accounted for by the mixture of races of which 
English men and women are built up. In -s parts of 
the island the descendants of these nationalities still retain ali 
the ancient peculiarities of their race; in the south and south- 
west the flaxen hair of the Saxon still predominates among the 
asantry; in Wales the blue-black of the Celt is still maintained 
n all its integrity ; whilst in the nor.h-eastern counties we see 
among the common people, who ere tied to the soil, the reddish 
bair which they have inherited from their Danish ancestors. 
In the large towns, where these various elements commingle, 
and especially in the metropolis, an average brown tint is the 
pos colour—hencee it is that of our more civilized element. 
r. Beddoes, a Bristol physician, ! as ingeniously argued that 
we are, year by year, becoming a darker-haired people, by 
reason of what he terms “ conjugal selection.” He examined 
the hair of 737 women, and of those he found that 22 had red 
hair, 95 fair hair, 240 brown, 336 dark brown, and that only 
33 had black hair. This analysis overwhelmingly proves the 
predominance of brown hair; but then he asserts that there 
is a disturbing element in the problem, which he thinks is 
calculated to reverse the ultimate result, and as this element 
is a very interesting one to the ladies, we ———_ attention. 
Following those women in their conjugal ions, he found 
that of the 367 red, fair,and brown haired ones, which he 
classed as fair, 32 per cent. were single, whilst of those who 
had dark brown and black hair, were classed as black, 
only 21-5 per cent. were single ; and he accordingly comes to 
the conclusion that, in agreement with Dr. Darwin's nem | 
of selection, the black-haired population must gradually swal- 
low up all the others. We trust any light-haired beauty who 
reads this will not feel despondent; we neither believe in the 
ingenious physician's figures, nor in the conclusion he draws 
from them. We are certain that men do not like dark women 
better than light-haired ones—fashion certainly does not say 
so. The poets, most undoubtedly, are of the opposite way of 
thinking ; and if it is a law of English nature tbat dark women 
have the preference, how is it that, by the theory of selection, 
we have not become a black race long ago? The natural 
theory, undoubtedly, is, that the dark preier the light, and 
vice vers ; and, by virtue of this law, a medium tone of co- 
lour is arising in this country—a fact which is exemplified on 
@ still } scale in Central Europe, where the fair-haired 
north and the black-haired south have commingled, and pro- 
duced a population rejoicing in dark-brown hair. 
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tress as in the red, which accounts for its superior flossy silki- 
ness and ter weight. To see a hair merchant take up along 
tress, sniffa long suiff, and say at once where it came from, is 
as refreshing as to see a wine-taster deciding a particular vint- 

e of wine by its bouquet. It is possible the chemical con- 
stituents of the materia! in some measure leads him to a con- 
clusion, as there is always found to be an excess of sulphur 
and oxygen in fair hair, and an excess of carbon in black hair. 
Local odours, again, are great tell-tales of the parts from which 
hair comes; thus, Irish hair is distinguishable among others by 
the smell of peat smoke al ways to be found in it ; possibly Scoteh 
hair, of the peasant class, of course, may be distinguished from 
that of her sister across the channel by the delicate difference of 
this peat odour, justas we distinguish [rish from Scotch whisky. 
But there are two or three sources from which hair is obtained 
which, perhaps, in a still stronger manner, indicate the source 
from which it was last taken. The chiffonnters who go about 
in Paris, morning and evening, picking out prizes from the 
gutter, have not overlooked human hair, By their agency 
the combings of the fair Parisienne are returned once more 
to the human head ; no doub? there is a dust-heap odour the 
hair merchant knows wel!. But there is still another kind 
ot hair about which there isa deep mystery. A grim smile 
passes over the features of the hair merchant as he tells you 
that the long “ leech” of hair (tor that is the trade name for 
the small parcels in which they are done up forsale, after be 
ing prepared and cleansed) is known as churchyard hair! As 
he draws atteution, with a certain subdued manner, to the 
squared end of the “ leech,” you perceive that they have not 
been cut, but pulled out of the heap with the bulb adherent; 
sometimes this class of hair comes to market with pieces of 
the scalp-skin at the end. How this hair is obtained is a 
mystery which the trade does not care to fathom. When we 
so often hear ofthe desecration of church , and the 
shovelling away of the old bones and decayed coffins, we may 
perhaps make a shrewd guess at the source from. which this 
hair comes, It must be remembered that hair is almost in- 
destructible. The beautiful wig of auburn hair now in the 
British Museum, had Jain in the tomb of a Theban mummy 
for upwards of two thousand years before it found its way to 
the national collection, yet that hair is as fresh as though it 
had just come from the hands of the hair-dresser, and the curl 
is so strong in it that it cannot be taken out even by the ap- 
plication of heat. Churchyard hair is brought into the 
market by home as well as foreign collectors, and we cannot 
help suspecting that the gravedigger is no mean member of 
that cratt,. The Englishwoman very rarely sells her hair—she 
must be reduced to the last condition of poverty before she 
would consent to this sacrifice. But there is ac who are 
compelled to dv so, There can be little doubt that the 
majority of the long English tresses come from the heads of 
criminals. Itis a cruel and a brutal thing todo—the ostensible 
reason is cleanliness—-but an enforced cleanliness, bought at 
the expense of the last remnant of self-respect left to the 
woman, and acleanliness the more rigorously looked to be- 
cause its results form the perquisite of the warders. If it is 
necessary that the charming locks of our fair should be sup- 
plemented from this source, they should atleast be informed 
that they are never obtained without oat prayers, and 
blasphemous imprecations upon the despoilers, which the 
drawing-room belles little dream of, as those purchased tresses 
dance pendulous upon their cheek in the heated saloon. 

Fever, also, places his contributions in the hands of the 
hair merchant, and there is a sad suspicion{that the mysteri- 
ous woman that hovers about the house of the dead to per- 
form its last offices does not, when an opportunity offers, al- 
low itto escape. There are still other sources from which 
human hair is obtained, of a yet more; repulsive nature, but 
we have said enough to show that when a lady buys false 
locks she littie knows the curious and mysterious tale each in- 
dividual hair possibly could tell her. Some years fe we 
now and then heard mysterious accounts of a certain Spring- 
heeled Jack who used to lie in wait for young girls with beau- 
tiful hair, for the purpose of forcibly despoiling them. Con- 
sidering the immense rise that is year by year taking place in 
the value of this material, we feel no surprise at such tales, 
indeed, when we say that such is the demand for grey hair 
that we are obliged to rob goats and the mohair to eke 
out our own scanty stores, we need not be surpi at any- 
thing. 

Rew hair comes from abroad in bales tied up in “ leeches,” 
and containing hairs of varivus iengths. The first step in its 
preparation is to cleanse it of its oily matter. This is done 
by rubbing it in fine sand, which completely absorbs all the 
fatty matter it contains, It is then carded by band, the work- 
man throwing the lock of hair with great rapidity over the 
iron teeth of the card, and dily reducing it toa ar 
smoot!:ness, The next step in the process is to select from 
the different “leeches” the different lengths of hair they con- 
tain ; these lengths are then matched with others; and in this 
manner the “leech,” as it is offered for sale, is perhaps the 
product of a dozen s. The manufacturer has two mar- 
kets to supply ;—the demand for simple uncurled locks for the 
purpose ~¢ plaiting, &c., with the oatural hair; and curled 
hair, for the needs of the wig and front makers, and for the 
thousanc and one fashionings in which hairdressers now 
tempt our blooming belles. The curl is anently fixed by 
twisting the hair tightly round smail cylinders of wood, and 
then boiling them for a considerable time in water. A‘ 
Messrs. Hovenden’s, the largest hair merchants perhaps in this 
country, we saw thousands of these cylinders slowly drying, 
representing in value a very large sum of money. The value 
of hair depends so much upon whose hands it is in, and the 
progressive stage at which it has arrived, that in this particu- 
lar we cau only liken it to the ascending value of iron from 
its raw condition of pig up to its most perfect and expensive 
form—watch-springs. One thing is certain, the original pos- 
sessor parts with it for a mere aothing. As we have seen, the 
peasant woman of France sells her back hair for a few pence, 
when it passes out of the hands of the collector it has risen to 
from four shillings to thirty shillings per pound for average 
qualities. Bat the rarer kinds, both in eolour, quality and 
length, are so valuable that they are sold even by the hair 





Hair merchants, by long experience, have acqui great 
proficiency in judging of the a of this article. One 
of the dealers in the informed us that he could 
tell in the dark the nationality of any piece of hair. This is 
done either by the sense of touch or smeli. Some nations 
have much coarser hair than others; indeed, there is a con- 
stant difference both with respect to length and weight. The 
average weight ofa French head of hair (by which is meant 
the piece of Jong hair which forms the knot at the back of the 
head) is five ounces; of Italian, six ounces; of German ten. 
This difference has much to do with its colour. A German, 
with the pai g characteristic of his nation, has gone to 
the trouble of counting each individual hair in beads of four 


a ty the 000, The sical. "Mente, "oveaden 
valuable, other conditions being eq4l. 
exhibited, in the feathers and fur department of the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1862, a head of hair which upwards of 
two yards in leugtb. It was from the head of an Engiish 
lady, and it must have trailed upon the ground when she was 
standing up, even if she had been a very tall woman. Asa 
rule, the greatest demand is for the medium brown colours, 
and for the obvious reason that that is the prevailing colour 
of England. But the precious colours are bright golden and 
white hair. We scarcely need look into the fashionable hair- 
dressers’ windows to perceive that tair golden hair is now the 
As very lew s, however, possess just the true 





different colours. In of a blonde be found 140,000 hairs ; | 
in a brown, 109,440; ina black, 102,962; and ina red one, 88,- 





tured state over the whole of Europe. If we could watch 


740. Thus there ate nearly twice as many bairsin the blonde 


int, the true opalescent gold which changes with every mo- 
ray of the Ae rm our, in short, which is the ideal of the 


| poet—ladies are given to bleach their hair down to the re- 
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Se tone, aad to mix, we may say flavour, their tresses with 
the precious hair, just as your fraudulent Hambro’ 
manufacturer flavours his made-up wines with a little of the 
true growth of Cadiz. This golden hair is now selling at the 
rate of from twelve to fifteen shillings the ounce, or at about 
three times the price of silver. But there is a rarer bair still. 
Youth and beauty in the race of vanity are outstripped by the 
age. Grey hair is in such demand that, as we have before 
said, we are obliged to eke out our stores by resorting to 
mohair. Fine grey hair is now sold for a guinea an ounce, 
mainly for the purpose of the perukier. As soon as the pre- 
cious material falls into the hands of this amiable functionary, 
art claims it for its own, and the price ascends to fabulous 
heights. But this branch of the subject we must leave for 
another paper. 

——__>—_—_—- 

LLOYD'S. 

“The Bold Buccaneer ‘spoke’ the Lively Nancy.” The 
newspapers say this, or something very like it; and they tell 
also of the Bol Buccaneer speaking many others, and of the 
Lively Nancy being “ spoken” by many in turn. These and 
other sbips are, in fact, speaking on all the oceans and seas; 
and although their language is a very _~ one, it is expres- 
tive for the immediate object in view. Dipping a little deeper, 
a reader finds that the newspapers are indebted for this in- 
formation to a mysterious being named Lloyd, whom nobody 
ever sees, but every one talks about; who is reputed to keepa 
coffee-house, though no one would know where to find it; 
who keeps a List and a Register, but does not sell any thing at 
his coffee-house, or entertain any guests. 

The preliminary condition to all this supply of ship-newsis, 
that every ship must have a name, an appellation which will 
distinguish her from all other ships. The necessity for this is 
felt for ships almos: as much as for human beings, and bas 
been acknowleijged almost from the earliest times. Asa ship- 
owner is under little ur no controul in the matter, the variety 
of names becomes something rather formidable. In Roman 
Catholic countries the names of saints are largely adopted as 
the names of ships—more generally, however, ia past times 
than at present. Among tne forty or fifty thousand vessels 
that now hoist the British flag, penetrating into every sea and 
almost every river in the world, either for warlike demonstra- 
tion or for peaceful commerce, what a medley of names we 
meet with! The surname and Christian name of the owner 
of the ship ; the Christian names of his wife, sons, and daugh- 
ters, or of his sweetheart if he be a bachelor; the names of 
royal and high-born personages; the names of men who have 
rendered themselves famous by deeds of arms or services in 
statesmansbip ; the names of women who have gathered a 
halo around them by their deeds of ness ;—all are among 
the items open to the sponsors of ships. And so are the names 
of jewels, stars, plancts, planis, birds, fishes, insects; of oceans, 
seas, gulfs, lakes, rivers; of countries, continents, islands, 
mountains, valleys ; of volcanoes, , avalanches, torren 
repids, j-all are looked upon as fair game. The 
characters in Sb 's plays supply a ly vey as 
witness Macduff, Othello, emona, Hamlet, Ophelia, 
Romeo, Juliet, King Lear, Cordelia, Cymbeline, Imogene, Por- 

Prospero, Miranda, Caliban, Oberon, Titania, Puck, Ariel, 
and Hotspur. In a similar way the characters in popular 
novels, poems, and songs have been invited to the christening. 
What may be called fancy names—the Flying Foam, the 
Happy-go-lucky, the coo Jane, the Lightning Flash, the 
Good Intent, the Little Wonder, and the like—are in great 
request, All this is very well so long as the owner is con- 
cerned only with his own ship; but when he wishes to exchange 
kindly services with his brother shijowners, to give and re- 
ceive information relating to the wants and the whereabouts 
of vessels at sea, then it becomes a matter of impoitance that 
confusion should be avoided in the identification of the several 
ships. The Victoria, tor instance, is of course a very good 
a for a ship belonging to a loyal Englishman; but what 


there be ten, twenty, or fifty ships of thatname? The Vic-| the 


toria of Liverpool is more precise; but the difficulty is not 


wholly removed even now, for there is a plurality of Victorias | The official 


even at that famous port. If we were to say Messrs. Cotton 
and Bale’s merchant ship Victoria of Liverpool, the designation 
ee too clumsy and lengthy for convenient use in 
Dg. 
at how about Lloyd? Who is Lloyd? and what has he 
to do with ~~ and ships’ names? The truth is, marine in- 
surance is the link of connection here. Nearly all ships be- 
longing to the Mercantile Marine, though none belonging to 
the —_ Navy, are insured ee the varied ——- of the 
seas, either by individual capitalists, known as underwriters, 
or by joint-stock marine insurance companies. During the 
latter half of the last century, one Mr. Lloyd kept a coffee- 
house near the Royal Exchange, much trequented by City 
men, not simply for the beverage which gave it a name, but 
asa place of meeting for the transaction of business. We 
have many such now—Garraway’s, the Baltic, Jerusalem, the 
South American, &c. One room in this coffee-house was ap- 
to the use of a committee of underwriters as a 
place of Heace Lloyd's, or Lloyd’s Coffee-house, be- 
came known to all City men as a place connected with the 
insurance of ships. Lioyd in due time was gathered to his 
fathers, and the coffee-house disappeared to make way for 
new streets and handsome buildings; still the name clung 
to the society, and has done so ever since. For a time the 
meetings were held at the South-Sea House; but since the 
new Royal Exchange has been built, the society has occupied 
a set of rooms in that building. The members are not mere- 
ly underwriters. More than a century ago a society of under- 
writers was formed, and about eighty years a society of 
woers. In 1834 a new Lloyd's was formed by combining 
riters, shipowners, insurance-brokers, and shipping- 
merchants in one society or committee. The old Lloy 8, oF 
Underwriters’ Society, held mainly in view the preparation 
and annual 4s -y~ of a Register <n merchant ship- 
notifying , burthen, quality, and condition of 
Lrg Sop, This Register is of convenience to un- 
derwriters and shipowners, in ishing the equity of the 
terms of insurance for a eee Se. The members 
of Siege aay on conned which they have the use of 
an un ters’ room, a ’ room, a reading-room, an 
inquiry office, and other apartments. The affairs are 
by & committee, comprising — numbers of shipowners, 
under 8, and bh Be pemery ctjeet of oli the 
members alike is, to give what may be called a character to 
Soda a atin hen ma 
on ze, shape, , age, and condi- 
tion, A merchant cau thus tell whether a ship in which his 
ppp pe to be placed is likely to be trustworthy, or 
a“ character ;” an underwriter can tell whether a 
ship w! he is about to insure should pay a high or low 
rate of premium—the higher according to its or un- 
; and wners can tell what ought to be the Te- 
lative values of different ships by the same test. To 

















































































the characters of ships in this way is a formidable work. In 


sherry | the earlier days of the system, the committee classified ships 


— ing to their ages and the where they 
were built ; ranking as ‘ first class” those built within a cer- 
tain number of years, and “ second class” those older than this 
limit. Or, more precisely, they were divided into classes 
E, I, and O, according to the age of the hull, and into sub- 
classes 1, 2, and 3, according to the rigging. But this rude 
method has been superseded by one more reasonable and dis- 
crimipating, which would take the actual present condition of 
the ship into view ; seeing that a sound, substantial old ship 
is more worthy of respect that a cheaply built new one. Sur- 
veyors are appointed by Lioyd’s Commitiee at all the chief 
ship-building ports to report upon the ships. As it is optional 
with every shipowner whether be will belong to Lloyd’s or 
not, so is it free for him to determine whether his ship shall 
——~ this scrutiny ; but he can obtain better freights and 
easier insurance if bis ship ranks well at Lloyd's, and there- 
fore it is usually worth his while to pay the fee incurred for 
this purpose. surveyor ascertains the age of the vessel, 
the kind of timber mostly employed in her construction, the 
style of build, the wear and tear she has received, the amount 
and kind of repair she has undergone, and her present conii- 
tion. All these particulars are taken into account in giving 
her a rank or position. The phrage or designation Al, for 
apy thing that is first-rate of its kind, is borrowed from the 
phraseology of Lloyd's Register. A kind of aeaty of every 
ship is kept up; for as in the natural course of things age 
brings on deterioration in a sbip, the rank in 1865 may not be 
the same as in 1864. The surveyors record thei: surveys suf- 
ficiently often to make their register truthfal as concerns the 
actual condition of the ships. 

Lloyd the mysterious becomes, then, practically a book—a 
register with which the general public have not much to do— 
containing items of information concerning a ship's owner, 
—_— port, age state of repair, &c. Or rather, 
this is one-half of Lloyd, who has a sort of mystical double 
existence, The other half consists of a List, known equally 
by Lioyd’s name. Shipping ixtelligence is obtained from 
almost every port on the globe by agents in correspondence 
with Lloyd’s, notifying the arrival and departure of all ships, 
ships “ spoken with” at sea, and ships wrecked or damaged. 
This information is regularly booked, and is afterwards 
published as Lloyd's List. Most of the ship-news in the dail 
papers is obtained from this List. Lloyd's Register and 8 
List belong to and are managed by two different commitiees, 
but they are both emanations of the one great invisible Lloyd. 

A ship “spoken with” atsea! It isa curious proceeding, 
whetber regarded in connection with matters ashore or mat- 
ters afloat. Not only is it important for shipowners, ship- 
pers, underwriters, and the relatives and friends of passengers 
and crews, to know something of the whereabouts of a parti- 
cular ship at a particular time, but the captain of a ship may 
anxiously desire to give or receive some information or make 


ts,| some request. How is this to be done, when ships puss each 


other on the ocean? They cannot with safety, and without 
losing time, approach sufficiently close for the captains to 
converse viva voce, even with the aid of a mammoth speaking- 
trumpet. This could be done by the Sibyl and the Syren 
when they pass each other on their voyages to and from 
Greenwich ; but on the broad and rough ocean it is a very 
different affair. The talking is carried on by flags. Flags of 
different shapes and colours are hoisted ; and the order in 
which they are shown indicates the ship's name, or any one 
among a large number of phrases, sentences, questions, and 

answers. A very elaborate code of vocabulary is necessar 
tor the working out of such a system. In 1854 a Mercantile 
Shipping Act was passed, which, among other things, required 
that every merchant-ship in the British empire should have a 
particular number, which shouid belong to it irrevocably, and 
should be different from the number belonging to any other 
ship. There were 35,000 British merchant ships then exist- 
ing; and as a thousand or so are added every year, to meet 
demands of increasing commerce, and to replace old ships 
broken up, the must now be greatly over 40,000. 
number each ship under the controul of the 
Board of Trade is marked on the main-beam, and written on 
the certificate of , and the owner is not allowed to 
change it. If ship No. 36,425 meets ship No. 40,377 on the 
ocean, each captain wants to know the number of the other 
ship; he ascertains it, and then, by referring to a code or vo- 
cabulary prepared by the Board, he can tell the name of the 
ship, the tonnage, and the port to which she belongs. True, 
difioulty.  Ingesious men have devised systems of exhibiting 

ty. men have devised systems of exhi 
ins bs tee me om h ii f 

systems have , each inventor, of course, in- 
sisting that his was the best. The Board of Trade, in 1856, 
appointed a committee to examine all these systems, with a 
view to determine which was the best, or whether a new one 
could be devised better than any of them. The inquiry re- 
sulted in the m of a ial Code of Signals, 
which is now by the Royal Navy as well as by the Mer- 
cantile Marine. The Board of Trade determines what shall 
be the official number of each ship, but the Commercial Code 
determines how to express this number by letters and 
The Talavera of Liverpool, a sailing-vessel of 437 tons, may 
change owners or may change ports ; but she will always, as 
on Oe she remains on the ter of British Shipping, be 
the Talavera; she will always have the number 9,999, and 
this number will always be represented by the flag-signal 
KLQN. The Clara of Gloucester, as another instance, 
whether she changes owners and ports or not, will continue to 
be the Clara, with the number 12,345, and thesignal L BK W. 
Every signal-flag represents a letier, and the new Code has 
eighteen consonaat-letters represented by an equal number of 
flags. Showing not more than four flags at a time, there are 
nearly 80,000 different permutations or ways in which they 
School-boys will understand this when 


Reve agreed that 80,000 be for all A cm 

ve —- 

own can actually be nearly 80,000 different and 
made by means of eighteen flage, never more 

than four hoisted ata time. The flags are of three dif- 


At least a dozen |} 


meaning ; thus a pendant or elongated triangular flag, with , 
red spot on a white ground, always means U; but what ¢ 
means, the Code or Vocabulary determines. 

The committee appointed by the Board ot Trade reporteq 
that any good code of signals should “afford a ready means 


A,| of making known to the signal-stations, or when 


each other at sea, the identity of particular vessels, cote 
their progress and whereabouts may be correctly reported ; of 
communicating at sea the wants and wishes of masters or 
captains; and ot extending the means of intercourse to the 
vessels of all countries by the establishment of an internationaj 
code of signals.” Accordingly, the 80,000 possible combina. 
tions above adverted to are made available or a large budget 
of sea-gossip. There being eighteen flags, there may be 
eighteen i of one flag each, and it is arranged that these 
shall signify such useful little words as “ Yes,” “No,” &&. 
The groups of two flags each amount to two or three hundreq 
varieties, and furnish many signals useful on shipboard ; such, 
for instance, as attention and p mente signals, of which “ Show 
your ensign,” and “ Pay attention,” are examples; signals t 
denote the points of the compass, and signals of distress on 
shipboard, such as “On fire,” “ Fire gains rapidly,” &c. The 
groups of three flags each furvish varieties amounting to some 
thousands in number. First comes a series relating to many 
a a 
ship aground, capsizing, collision, masting, 8 a 
leak, water-logging, &c. ; then a series relating to news, news. 
papers, letters, despatches, mails, and the like; next a series 
of questions and information concerning crew, captain, and 
passengers; then another relating to ship’s place, ship’s reck- 
—— nautical instruments, observations, and the like; then 
a series of short phrases bearing relation to a ship’s fittings, 
rovisions, engines, and boilers; and lastly, another concern- 
dee soundings, lights, landmarks, buoys, beacons, 
pilotage, steering, tides, currents, and other matters, 
to the coming ofa ship to harbour—all these expreesed by 
hoisting three flags, varying in shape, colour, pattern and ar- 
rangement. The groups of four flags are, however, the most 
important of the whole, seeing that they amount to somethin 
like 70,000 in number. Here it is that we find the official 
numbers of ships symbolised—signs by which we may identify 
every ship in the British empire, whether belonging to the 
Royal Navy or the Merchant Service. These, as we have said, 
are between 40,000 and 50,000 in number; and after they are 
satisfied, there are many thousand unappropriated groupings 
of four flags, available for signalling other matters relating to 
ships and theiremployment. There are the names of places, 
islands, seas, headlands, &c., all over the world; there is a 
very extensive bulary, of words, phrases, and sentences 
useful maritime matters; and there is a list of short syllables, 
available in the construction of words not in the vocabulary. 
And thus it is that some meaning or other is attached to 
almost every possible combination of the flags, in groups of 
one, two, three, or four each. 

But, it may be asked, how do the sailors, captains, and 
signalmen know the exact meaning of every combination of 
flags? Can they commit 70,000 signals avd combinations to 
memory? Assuredly not. To, assist them, a Commercial 
Code of Signals has been prepared, in an octavo volume. 
Every flag, according to its shape, colour, and pattern, repre- 
sents a —— ef every group of such : = 
a particular group of letters; and every group letters has a 

ular meaning in relation to ships and maritime affairs. 
ica gs pused in 0 pastoues Sey, Gwqueaunet 
partic is in a cular way, always denote 
“tea ;” and K B Q “sugar.” In relation to other matiers, N M 
would be a startling combination of two flags, for it denotes 
“ on fire ;” while N P denotes “ fire gains iy ;” whereas 
N Q gives the information “ fire could be extinguished with im- 
mediate aid.” Let us suppose that two ships meet at sea. One 
hoists up four ia a conspicuous position on one of the 
masts; the arran, in a vertical row, to be read 
downwards. The signalman in the other ship notices that the 
uppermost flag is that particular one in shape, colour, and 
device which re ts the letter M, and that the other three 
represents W, D, and R Ory . He thus gets at the 
fact that the ship's is M W D R; and by referring to the 
Code-book he finds this to correspond with the number 20,202, 
the official number of the ship Lumplighter, a number that be- 
longs to no other ship whatever. As far as a sea-telescope 
can render the fiags distinct, so far does this power extend of 
ascertaining a ship’s name, and at the same time her port and 
tonnage, and other items also entered in the Register. The 
ship Lamplighter, in a similar way ascertains the name of the 
other ship; and they then proceed with their Pp, each tel- 
the other whence she came and whither she is zoing, and 

giving and receiving information useful to both. There is, of 
course, a good deal of hauling up and down of flags in refer- 
ence to this gossip ; but this is routine-work, requiring only 
ce and attention. One ship may want to buy some 

, or to borrow an anchor of the other, or to send a letter- 

bag by her, or to ask if there are any belligerent cruisers 
about, or whether any storms had been encountered ; the flags 
and the Code-book enable the one vessel to make, and the 


purposes. 








necessary signals for 
flags. | The Code-book contains nearly 20,000 words, phrases, and 


sentences, each with its flag-signal; whereby the conversa- 
tional power of ships at sea is really something considerable— 
all added to the 40,000 or 50,000 signals for the names of ships. 
Sligit differeaces in the flags distinguish men-of-war and troop 
or transport ships from merchant vessels ; and there is a system 
for bringing foreign ships under the same arrangement when- 
ever governments and owners are willing todoso. Some few 
shipowners even in are too niggardly to afford a 
complete set of with a Code and a Register; and some 
captains are too to take easily to the system ; 
but this foolishness is ually disappearing. 

The invisible Ree Tne tll ey ake 
inaudible epeakings at sea for ages to come, for aught 
we can see. Day and Martin's blacking would be 


erg ge 4 th may be dead, and Martin 
ead, and both live in the small stone-botiles. And so it 
is with d. He lives after his death; lives not only in 
England, but abroad; for is an Austrian Lloyd's, 


PALLONE. 
For more, as there is evidence to prove, 
the of Italy have traditions of a certain 
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ration to generation. Far diferent, however, is it with the| in for a Blackamii’s shop, and that there for the last four | thought possible by the ignorant and obscure that the opinions 


with | months pikeheads have been incessantly manufactured un 
the other conditions of the game, heve been and ex-| the immediate auspices of the “ Executive.” The 


of a great newspaper are formed from time to time to suit the 





tended till the prsctice, as now described, appears hardly cre-| ment produced about 100 or 120 of these pikeheads a week, 
dible. The bali game of the ancient Romans was, as a Roman | and they were usually taken away for distribution in cases of 
poet tells us, so peculiarly light and easy as to be the appro-| fifty at a time under the name of “ rods.” Asto the numbers 

riate pastime of old men and boys; that of the modern Ita-/ of the “army” for which these munitions were provided, we 
fans could only be played after as much muscular training as|see enough to confirm our suspicions of its unsubstantial 
would take a man safely to the top of Mont Blanc. | character. Nobody had ever really known of any large 
name Of the sport itself has been ada to its a bodies of men. @ police had once observed as many as 
and the I call it Pallone, or ¢ Ball, as well they | 180 repairing to a certain rendezvous for drill, and one of the 
may. The ball used is now five inches in diameter, and | informers stated that in and around Clonmel, which seems to 


tile speculations of its conductors is conceivable, but 
that such views should be really taken by men conversant 
with journalism and its interests—that the expression of such 
opinions should be honest, we cannot believe. Even had the 
statement been true it might have occurred to these ready cal- 
umpiators that whatever opinions were expressed in the Times 
had been consistently held from the time when the Northern 
States entered upon the enterprise of subjugating the South 
by force. . . . So that, even bad such an investment as the 
Siar imagines and comments on been made by a conductor of 


” dee though not solid, but filled with compressed air, weighs three | have been the original seat of the conspiracy, as many as 800/ this paper, it might be fairly considered as the effect, and 
dred quarters ofa pound. This heavy projectile is actually sent| were “at one time” enrolled. But dissensions prevailed | not the cause, of his sympathies. But the statement is a com- 
such, from one player to another over a space of three hundred feet, | among the Brotherhood, and probably these numbers fell off. | plete falsehood. No Confederate Stock whatever has at any 
Show, and not with a long bat, but by force of the arm alone. Of} There appears to be no doubt that the prisoners in custody | time been acquired or possessed by the Editor of the Zines. 
als course the arm must be protected for such a blow, and it is| were really the heads of the movement. ne only of impor- | The injurious and insulting comments which the Star has based 
= > accordingly guarded by abroad ring or bracelet of wood | tance, and he, unfortunately, the “ Captain of all the Fenians” - age the original falsehood are therefore entirely unfounded. 
The weighing no less than four spy The author of a work |in Ireland, has escaped arrest. This is Stephens, and we| No reprobation can be too great for the levity which admits 
some just published in London tells us that he has seen a ball struck | learn from the testimony of a witness that he was actually in | such imputations on the congenial authority of the New York 
man with such force by this wrist guard as to crush the timber as | Dublin at the moment when the first arrests were made. He | Herald, and then makes them the theme of affected indigns- 
shi completely as could have been dose by the wheels of a wag-| was at “ Flood’s lodgings, in Denzille street.” “ While I was|tion. Such conduct tends to lower the tone of public life in 
P, gon. So excessive is the exertion required for the game that | there,” said the deponent, “O'Connor came in and announced | England, and to degrade the discussions of the Press b 
~ & every player carries as part of his costume a napkin for wiping | the seizure of the paper. Stephens said it was only what he | malignant imputations and base personalities. Any amend- 
series away the streams of perspiration produced, and a company | expected, and that the work would go on as usual.” We are | ment in this particular offender we do not expect, but we have 
and always consists of two complete sets of players, so that each | even in advance of the Americans in one piece of information. | reason to hope that the scandalous articles which have been 
reck- may enjoy an interval of . Certainly, we must no longer | Nobody in that country seemed to know who the “ head cen- | publishedin its columns will sufficiently disgust the respect- 
then imagine that we have a monopoly of manly sports. If all| tre” of the Fenians really was, but the evidence introduces us| able part of the Press, and make English newspapers more 
tings, that is t in Alpine climbing is muscular exercise, it may | to this mysterious personage, who turns out to be simply a | than ever careful to maintain the excellent traditions of mutual 
scorn, be obtained at home. “Mr. John O’Mahony, 6 Centre street, New York.” ith | courtesy and respect by which they have been hitherto dis- 
acons, me = ancient wed remarkable om bd 1 almost expir- | the exception of Stephens, the chief members of the “ Execu- | tinguished.—Zimes, Oct. 5. 
ing, having been ruined after a singular,though not unprece- | tive” aj r to be in custody, ard as one or two of them have 5 emer) : 
a te ented fashion. It has not been bed or forbidden by cami eguinet the obvios ‘of their counsel, in addressing a. __ oo = > ‘Chat —_ ae ~~ following 
“rh jealous authorities ; on the contrary, it received public encour- | the Bench, we have seen what they have got to say for them- | |; ~ ot his wah ° = or r: e Exchequer, who 
most agement from the old Princes of Italy. Its destroyer has been | selves. Mr. O'Leary said that it seemed as if the Government, maying w HOTEAE, OF LEVEE POCS : 


BE 


political liberty. Just as we are told that England ceased to | by its “ spitefulness, 
be “merry” Eugland after the Great Rebellion, and just as | notwithstanding 
we know that the Revolution put an end to tennis playing in 


must be somewhat afraid of the Fenians, 
its professions of unconcern, to which the 









To the Editor of the “ Star.” 
“I see my name placed by some strange error on the Con- 











istrate sensibl lied that the apprehensions of the Gov- - —s 
— Paris, so freedom has destroyed Pallone in Italy by giving the ernment did not Telats to the change Gales the Court. Mr, | derate Loan list. Please to remove it, 
» said Lee oy squatting, bites hs do. By gee for the ma pe | ge J ~ that the seizure — os People = a ne The Hon. Evelyn Ashley also writes to the same journal : 

: of the old game, Dr. Anthony L er, an ex, and | for which no precedent co’ ound since the year ort ; Y 
Ko observant traveller, well acquainted with Italy and its cus- | and Mr. O'Donovan enlarged upon this point, comparing the ssthen tomenairae ewiyLyeghe yl yp 
ng to toms, has embalmed the sport in a descriptive and circumstan- | proceeding with the system of the sin Warsaw. He|jow me in your paper most emphatically to deny that I ever 
laces, tial bistory of its growth and details. In this work will be | added that he and his fellow-prisoners were not allowed to| had any share or interest in the Confederate Cotton Loan 
mT found every kind of information connected with a game which | communicate with each other, but were kept in solitary con-| | do so because I agree with that part of your article of the 
ences for ten centuries has diverted an intelligent people, and which | finement without the opportunity of comparing notesor views. | 3rd inst., which points out how bad an effect such a specula- 
ables, would give good employment even to northern muscles. It| On these circumstances, indeed, Mr. Sidney, their counsel, | tion on the part of one officially connected with the Prime 
alary seems not improbable that our own cricket was borrowed | based his present line of defence. He said that as the prison-| Minister will have in America; and further, on personal 
ed to from & particular phase of this game, in which a bet was used | ers were unacquainted “with the exact nature or character | grounds, because I should be sorry to have the many acquain- 
Ips of instead ofa bracelet for striking the ball, but we have never | of the evidence proposed tc be used against them, they were tances [' made in the United States, whose good opinion I 

Tl TS ame chy 1 eum which the | consequently wholly unprepared to instruct their solicitor a¢/ value, under the impression that I had 80 far forgotten what 
, and talians gradually inared themselves. to the answer they would be in a position to give.” This left | is due to those under whom I have the high honour, however 
on of —_—_.———_ the learned counsel himself without instructions also, and he | humbly, to serve.—Your obedient servan' 
ns to therefore reserved to himself “a wholly unfettered opportu-| 10 Downing street, Oct. 4. EE ASHLEY. 
ercial THE FENIANS. nity” of entering upon the dvfence of his clients upon a fu- & . : 
lume. The examination of the Fenian conspirators has ended in | ture occasion, by saying nothing at all at present, and even| The Hon. Evelyn Ashley also writes to the Zimes as fol- 
epre- the committal of five prisoners on a charge of high treason— | declining to cross-examine most of the witnesses, All that | lows: 
sents a decision against which not even their own counsel could | was hinted in the way of direct exculpation was by O’Dono-| Sir,—Struggling like a minnow among the Triton subscri 
hasa venture to protest. The evidence produced, and as yet un-|van, who said, “There were documents read here to-day | bers to the Confederate Cotton Loan enumerated by the New 
ffairs, contradicted, was circumstantial enough to place in a strong| which had reference merely to business transactions, but} York Herald, and republished in this country, I see my name. 
three light the leading features of the plot. It is first to be observed | they are ht to be made out treasonable documents, but, |The sums are skilfully proportioned to the reputed means of 
enote that the whole scheme of Fenianism was identified and in- | when they are expiained, it will be seen that they are diffe-/ each, and to me is allotted only the modest sum of £500. 
NM corporated with the establishment of a certain new: . | rent from what is attempted to be made out.” On the principle, however, of first introducing, to shiver 
notes Not only was the /Jrish People the organ, advocate, pro-| ‘Lhus ends the first of the Fenian Conspiracy, and | this fictitious edifice, this “thin” end of the wedge, which 
ereas moter of the movement, but its conductors were also the | we may remark in passing that the.Irish Government ap- | better men will drive home, I beg leave to state in your columns 
bim- principal officers, agents, and directors of the Protherhood | pears to have been on the alert for some time past, and to | that at no time had I any share, interest, or concern in it—I 
One itself, O'Donovan Rossa was the registered proprietor, | have postponed its action only to a fitting season. A remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
of the O'Leary was the editor, Luby was the sub-editor, O'Connor | officer deposed that be received instructions to watch the} 10 Downing street, Oct. 3. EvgELYN ASHLEY. 
read was the book-keeper, and O'Keeffe was contributor. These} movements of the persons connected with the /rish The following is Mr. Beresford Hope's denial in the columns 
t the were the five prisoners committed for trial on Monday last. | more than twelve months , and the drillings of the Fen- | of the Times : 
“and Even Stephens, the “ head centre,” or “captain,” of the Fe- | ians were tracked and ted from week to week. There Sir,—I observe that the New York Herald bas, in a passage 
three nians in Ireland, a controlling authority over the paper, | was no lack of vigilance, therefore, on the part of the Go-| which has been extensively reprinted in England, assigned 
t the and appeal could be made to him when anything went wrong. | vernment, and its circumspection has now been rewarded | to me a large share of the Confederate Loan. This statement 
o the We mention these facts because it has been im abroad | with complete success. The whole Fenian Executive, with | is a fabrication which has not even a basis of truth to stand 
).202, that the Government, in seizing the Jrish People, were simply | a single exception, is in custody, and the charges against the upon. I never held a farthing of the Loan, nor ever em- 
it be- “ suppressing” an obnoxious 5 in Continental in, | prisoners has been so well substantiated by evidence that their | parked a farthing on blockade running. The sympathy which 
cope whereas the truth is that the arrests were made for treasona- | committal for trial followed as a matter of course, without |} i) along felt for the Southern States in their struggle for in- 
nd of pet me a ey “ain conspira- | objection or protest.— Times, Oct. 5. dependence was wholly of a public and poli nature.— 
to con of a 5 -- JIB. 
The The object of the Fenian plot was distinctly defined by two| ‘The Yankee Fenian plot was simply one for the arming of|  \rrwich Oct. 3, eee 
f the witnesses. It was to subvert the dominion of the Queen in | la:ge numbers of the population of the lowest order in In addition, Mr. Jobn Laird, M. P. for Birkenhead, who 
h tel- Ireland, and establish a Republic. The Fenian oath, also, as | rural districts, and a class somewhat higher in towns, that aun cated te: Sea fin to be 0 catantien ee A Ten 
, and administered to members on admission, was repeated by one | they might be ready to act in co-operation with an American pte oy na ter pn , i Confed 
is, of of these witnesses as follows:—“ In the presence of Almighty | invading force when the war between En and Steck: ae py a ilar denial bes prin © moyen ~4 mone ef Ee nae 
refer- God I do solemnly swear allegiance to the Irish Republic,now | which it was anticipated would immediately follow the re- . th Gator of tas Rivaten Feel. Ge wan leaned — be 
only virtually established, and to take up arms when called on in | duction of the Southern States to submission, broke out. The | OU the Poe for rs 000 another’ , pe en 
some defence of its integrity. I also swear implicit obedience to | calculation that such a war was inevitable, was the basis of|* — Seeniithaninn entinens gentleman, name ap- 
atter- my superior officers ; and I take this oath in the spirit of a | the entire idea. she tave eames Shaky pee the ee pears t, ’ 
isers soldier of liberty, so help me God.” It is only from speeches | rican Government to England was the first blow given to| Sir,—In a recent impression of your journal you have in- 
flags at Fenian meetings and articles in Fenian publ that | Fenianism. Had such a war occurred, there is no doubt that | serted my name as a loser of £40,000 by the Confederate Loan. 
i the any details of this insane project are to be gathered, but with | the Irish Fenians and their American allies would have put ane no loss whatever, directly or indirectly by 
oses. erence to the alleged of jon and spoliation, | us to some trouble. But even if that war never occurred, the loan, I shall nce by your inserting my em- 
and we should add that the were anxious to disciaim | the Fenian o! been allowed to proceed in Ireland,| phatic denial of the on in question.—I am, Bir, 
ersa- them. O'Donovan asserted that in no article of the Jrish Peo-| midnight murders, incendisrisms, and tumult would | yours, &. , < Gro, E, Szymour. 
rle— ple was it maintained that one man had no right to more pro- | have been the result. The prompt action oftheGovernment| 38 Throgmorton Street, Oct. 3. 
hips. perty than another, and Luby stated that though - | has saved us from such consequences, and happily disclosed aeepiiilaniacescnecaien 
roop tion might have been advocated in a speech made in|the fact, besides, that there was never a or more THE DUST-HOLE. 
stem America, that doctrine was disavowed in the Fenian organ at | general spirit of loyalty among the Irish —— trading 
hen- classes, and all ranks above them, than at present. It may be RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 
few When we look to the testimony Mage | offered as to the | hoped, then, that we have already seen the last of the Irish “John Bull a Laughing Stock.” 
rda means of the conspirators’ disposal, the resources on| revolts. If our statesmen qill only avoid a retrograde policy, . " Poe oe 
ome which they relied for the dismemberment of the British Em- | we shall, in all probability, never have to encounter another.—} Fenianisun, the Londoa 7imes assures the public, “ has now 
em ; pire and the subjugation of all other classes of Irishmen to| London Review. collapsed.” But why, then, do we continue to hear ra arbi- 
their own, we are certainly astonished at the madness of the er trary arrests, violent searches and seizures? The Fenian 
f the device, but we must admit that Government was fully justi- THE CONFEDERATE LOAN LIBEL. movement was never dangerous; it was simply a few craz, 
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, either here or in America, and this list, or part 


A list of alleged subscribers to the Confederate Loan has | press. 
been fabricated 


mechanics playing at treason, we are told by the Engtis 
How, then, will they justify the high-handed inter- 
ferences with liberty by the government ? 

The Fenian order, says the London Zelegraph, consists of 


i America exclusively. | of it, has been published in the Morning Star, which has made 
Pin At pa oy ‘Dadian’ were made in ireland 5 bat st a certala it the subject of two leading articles. Whether the whole{|“a batch of demented printers, a pugnacious tailor, a mad 
‘a's, period they ceased, and the supplies were furnished by Ame- | story was an American canard, or, what is equally likely, was } hatter, a score of shop-boys as mad as the hatter, a few publi- 
and the cartes Cap wee ee ee ee oe ae aus nt 6 Gteated aie eee” my ere ce 
, ty amoun of subsequently reprod: » We cannot ; government, which, out of fear 
wo weary £5,000. nen thes this ene ts an un- ronnie — = m is perfectly certain, and, | has violated every one of the liberties about wh Engisbines 
for the day of insurrection was be- | indeed, could hardly be doubted by apy one who read it. A| are always bragging. It hasnot only arbitrarily arrested great 
usually contribution y 
lieved to be at hand were made to the | number of names were published by the Morning Star, includ- | numbers—it continues to doso. The very newspapers which 
American Fenians for utter insigni- | ing some whose were probably notorious, and who | tell us that Fenianism has collapsed, that it never had any 
ome ficance of such a sum, when the purposes in | were introduced, no doubt, to give an air of veracity to the } strength, that it was from the first transparently ri 
— view, need not be pointed out, but it was enough, never- ee extending to others who were chosen solely | these same journals contain reports of continued searches, ar- 
_ theless, in the of the Dublin “ ” to be made | because of their leaning towards the Confederates stoppages, the most arbitrary, lawless, tyrannical pro- 
pa the instrument of very serious mischief and delusion. The | during the war. gross wss the fabrication is evident ngs—such as these same journals thought too outrageous 
No resources of the Fenians in arms were on much the same | from the circumstances that Mr Hope, who never | for toleration when our own government, in the midst of a 
“ scale. 4 Fenian who wished to entoll s dechatged steguent, order hg ag is set down as a to | terrible civil war, ventured upon them. 
and TEs wes ride ones the best of his case, they | the extent of £40,000. Mr. Evelyn , Whose contradiction | It would seem that the British government is easily scared ; 
sc had = 7,000 of 8,000 rifles about Dublia nd lange quantiy | we patie sly tmsinedlats concerns with ourelven If aus] ioe liberty of the pees; e.~ pagnecious tailor” Talca his 
t t - | on) tour concern ves. In ; a" c ; 
a ad uals cae ne list che Editor of the 7imes is stated to have been a loser on Con- voice, and away goes the government into arbi arrests; a 





“ mad hatter” is 1s excuse for a series of violent searches and 











federate Stock to the amount of £10,000, and the Star bas made 
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that it sends a fleet and an army to guard Ireland ; and the 
apparition of “a few publicans and a disbanded militia-man” 
is enough to cause it to violate every guaranty of personal 
rights, every law which guards the unhappy British subject’s 
life, liberty, or property. Surely a government 80 rotten as 
its course in thle matter makes it appear, a machine which 
breaks down at the first slight strain, is not worth glorifying 
or ting. If Fenianism is no more than the London 
Times and other journals assure us, then the British govern- 
ment has become the laughing stock of the world, and Lord 
Palmerston deserves the contempt of all Englishmen. If “a 
batch of demented printers, a pugnacious tailor,” &c., have 
caused this gathering of fleets and armies, then the figure of 
an obese and badly scared John Bull firing off a sixty-eight 
pounder at a mosquito ought to take the place of the lion and 
the unicorn in the English escutcheon.—.V. Y. Evening Post, 
Monday. 

Avrumn Bonnets wy Parts.—Hats are still so much in 
request, that b ts for the t are almost overlooked. 
Still there are some elegant new models to describe for our 
readers, mostly, however, of the chapeau Empire, which is 
decidedly in the ascendant. Felt is talked about as the morn- 
ing bonnet for the coming winter, the favourite colour being 
light gray, trimmed with black or cherry coloured velvet; and 
long square veil, the shape that of the Empire, modified. 

One very elegant model was made of while silk and tulle, 
edged with a band of pale pink velvet. A silver cord follows 
the band of velvet, and is carried round the crown, fastened 
at the top over a graceful pink feather tipped with silver ; the 
inside trimmed with a bouillonné of pink tulle. Strings of 
piok ribbon.—Another was a white royal velvet; the front 
plain, the crown flat and square at the back, meade in large 
plaits, from which falls a long tuft of bright grass, forming a 
curtain; the inside trimmed with a bandeau of velvet, on 
which are placed three heartseases of white and lilae velvet. 
White ribbon strings.—A white satin bonnet, form Empire, 
was trimmed with puffings of tulle illusion, looking quite 
snowy, and falling on each side in barbes, fastened by a leaf 
of gold acanthus. At the side a branch of white amaryllis, 
web yellow hearts and stamens of crystals, surrounded with 
leaves and berries of gold, spotted with pink; a small wreath 
of the same carried round the front edge. Bouillons of tulle 
and small wreaths inside. White satio strings.—A bonnet of 
velours nels a new material, opal white, cut equare across 
the back. Three bias folds of black velvet and three of white 
compose the front. On the crown long bows of black yelvet 
fastened with a buckle of mother-of-pearl, and from which 
falls along branch of double cape jasmine, in white velvet, 
with yellow centres, and a bouquet of the same on the other 
side. u of black velvet, and flowers to match. Strings 
of black velvet.—Another bonnet, very distingué, was of royal 
velvet, gray, trimmed with a feather tailing to the left 
side, The empire curtain trimmed with cameos; the edge of 
the bonnet also trimmed with three cameos, fastened together 
with small gold Venetian chains.—The chapeau Espagnot is 
extremely fashionable, made in black velvet, trimmed with 
two long feathers, one iron grey, the other red. ‘lhe borders, 

are quite round, are raised at each side.—The chapeau 
Chasseur, to be worn on horseback, of gray felt, trimmed with 
a braid to match, and aigrette fastened with a silver orna- 
ment.—And the Toque Louisiane, in black straw, trimmed 
with a large feather of the black pheasant, tinged with green 
and gold surmounted with the head of a black and white bird, 
the rim lined with black velvet, are three of the newest style 
of hats.—Le Follet, for Oct 








Brrrish Honpuras —An official correspondence passed in 
March ijast, between the British Minister in Mexico and the 
Foreign Minister of Mexico, in relation to British Honduras. 
The Mexican government, in reply to representations from 
the Minister, declared that it bas made no pretensions to 
ownership of that territory.— JV. Y. Post. 
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The Great Bubble; its Collapse. 

Sundry steamers, during the week, have brought tidings 
down to the 8th inst. from Queenstown ; and again the Irish 
plots and their discomfiture occupy a leading space in the 
journals and letters before us. Giving considerable space 
elsewhere, in the way of extracts, to the progress of the re- 
pressive measures adopted by the Government, and to such 
exposure of the insurrectionary scheme as was incident to 
the police investigation, we need only add, on this point, the 
latest news. The Ecitor of the /rish People is not alone in his 
glory. Mr. O’Brennan, proprietor of the Connaught Patriot, 
has been committed on the double charge of treason 
and felony, on account of a seditious article that 
appeared in his paper. Eight others of the leading 
Fenians have been sent before juries of their coun- 
trymen, on similar charges. Arrests in the meantime are 
numerous, though the supposed “ head-centre” on the spot, a 
certain Mr. Stephens, has contrived to elude his pursuers, It 
is needless to say that the authorities are vigilant. The 
steamers and passenger-ships arriving from the United States 
are rigorously rearched. Arms have been seized, but not in 
large quantities. Money passing through the Post Office, and 
directly intended for the furtherance of the Fenian projects, 
has been stopped in ¢ransitu, to the amount of five or six 
thousand pounds. Evidence has been adduced—not perhaps 
indisputable among lawyers, but credited by the general pub- 
lic—which tends to change into abhorrence the contempt 
heretofore attaching to the knaves and gulls who are impli- 
cated. Assassination, confiscation, and agrarianiam appear to 
have been seriously contemplated, though one’s belief is entirely 
staggered on finding the Roman Catholic Priesthood marked 
out among the early victims. It is true that the Clergy have 
been active in denouncing the movement, and in visiting its 
agents with spiritual reproof; true, too, that the Pope has 
just issued an Allocution condemnatory of secret societies, 
and pointing beyond al) doubt to the one in question. Never- 





theless, we will not and cavnot credit the assertion that the 
Irish peasantry were prepared to rush, all at once, from su- 
perstitious reverence to murder. What might have happened, 
if blood-shedding had commenced and the frenzy that comes 
of conflict had been engendered, it were terrible to contem- 
plate. Let us thank a protecting Providence that the hands 
of the sanguinary miscreants have been stayed, before a soli- 
tary blow had been struck. The great Irish Rebellion of 1865 
has not had even its Slievenamon. 

Let us turn fora moment to the condition and position of 
Fenianism in this country—where it undoubtedly had its ori- 
gin and had its main support, but where its American advyo- 
cates are limited to a few reckless and uninfluential scribes, 
and a few orators spumy and effete. We note a report from 
London, that Sir Frederick Bruce had been calling upon Mr. 
Seward for explanations as to the sayings and doings of the 
Brotherhood, in the land where the Secretary of State has 
only to ring his little bell and the mouth of sedition is closed. 
There is, we trust, no truth in the rumour. No imaginable 
good can come out of any correspondence on the subject ; and 
we should imagine, in fact, that Sir Frederick has been suffi- 
ciently long a student of the men and things around him, to 
be perfectly aware that such is the case. Were there any like- 
lihood of the Fenians insanely attempting an armed irrup- 
tion into Canada, in the hope to bring on a collision 
between the United States and Great Britain, orders from 
Washington would promptly draw a military cordon along 
the Border, and crush out any folly of this kind, while teach- 
ing these crazy foreigners their proper place in the country 
of their adoption.—Since our last issue, there has been a great 
gathering of the Brothers at Philadelphia, their secret proceed- 
ings having been duly set forth, from day to day, in a journal 
that affects to sympathize with them. These proceedings are 
utterly below contempt. Low indeed must a cause be fallen, 
when Mr. George Francis Train is employed or permitted to 
cut his wordy capers, in public, on its behalf. The Fenian 
bubble may have been a great one; but it has collapsed. The 
odour of ridicule or of loathing will attach to its adherents, 
according to their knowledge of its intent. 

P.S. We note that one of the emissiaries of the Fenians—in 
the form of a recruiting agent—has been arrested in a barrack- 
yard at Quebec, engaged in an attempt to tamper with the 
loyalty of the 7th Fusileers. A Sergeant trapped him, and 
then handed him over to the police. We could almost wish 
that a wretch, who seeks to make soldiers desert their colours 
and violate their oaths, were tied up at once and received a 
summary flagellation. This is one of the crimes that ought 
properly to come under the cognizance of martial law. 

A correspondent, J. T. T., in referring to this matter, ex- 
horts us to suggest to the British Government the seizure or 
suppression, in the United Kingdom, “ of that incendiary 
sheet the V. Y. Herald." We beg to remind J. T. T. that the 
Irish are a quick-witted race, and quite capsble of seeing 
through all the Herald's rigmarole. It could not lead 
them the length of their noses. To meddle with it would 
be to give it importance. 


The Confederate Loan ; Libels Refuted. 

Just a month has elapsed since a certain list of holders of 
Confederate Stock emanated from Washington, with an en- 
deavour, on the part of those who promulgated it, to endue it 
with an air of official authority. By this list it was made to 
appear that several prominent personages in British public 
lite were interested in thé said loan, to a specific amount set 
against each mame, and varying, if we remember 
rightly, from Mr. Spence’s £50,000, to the £500 al- 
lotted to the Hon. Evelyn Asbley, Lord Palmerston’s 
Private Secretary. The genuineness of the document 
was questioned here, at the time, by a small portion of the 
press ; but the occasion was tempting ; it was pretty general- 
ly improved ; and very keen were the sarcasms and reproaches 
showered upon the individuals, whose known leanings in fa- 
vour of the Confederacy were thus presumed to bave been 
bought by the gift of a share or secured by its previous pur- 
chase. 

The arrow, we say, was launched ; and now, by due return 
of mail, come the denials, couched in various language, but in 
nearly all the cases emphatic and explicit. The exceptions are 
the reader’s old acquaintance Mr. W.8. Lindsay, ex-M_P., 
who pleads guilty to a small loss, not one tenth of that 
awarded to him, and the Mr. Spence above-named, the 8. of 
the 7imes. This latter gentleman being one of the Commis- 
sioners for managing the loan, it is not surprising to find that 
he dabbled in it extensively. He therefore has remained 
silent. For the rest, we repeat toat the list is conclusively 
shown to be either a forgery, got up at Washington to serve a 
momentary and miserable purpose, or an entirely unauthorized 
paper, picked up somewhere in the South, perbaps a sketch of 
imaginary offerings to persons whose influence was ignorantly 
supposed to be a marketable commodity. On another page 
will be found some of the most lively of these refutations ; and 
amongst them that of Mr. Gladstone, whose name only ap- 
peared as the Right Hon. Wm. Ewart, in the list published iu 
this city, and therefore passed unnoticed by ourselves. The 
void, however, was officiously filled by the London Morning 
Star, Mr. John Bright’s “organ,” which alone among lead- 
ing London journals pretended to put faith in the precious 
concoction, and attacked its political adversaries accordingly. 
This readiness to believe the worst of every one, and to be 
personally spiteful and vindictive, is characteristic of Mr. Bright 
himself and his party. In this instance, the Morning Star stands 
convicted—either of exceeding gullibility, or of an un warranta- 
bie displayjof malice. It cannot escape the horn of the dilemma. 








To the letters and remarks that we have transferred to our 
own columns we have only to add, that Mr. Delane and Mr, 
Sampson, respectively Editor-in-chief of the Times and its 
reviewer of financial affairs, addressed personal letters to the 
Star, The former of the two is very decided in its denial, 
He says : “I never applied for, never had allotted to me, never 
purchased, either of myself or by others, never possessed, any 
Confederate stock whatever, and never lost or gained either 
£10,000 or any greater or less sum by any specula- 
tion in Federal or Confederate loans.” Mr Sampson 
is shorter, but not less precise. His words are: 
“T beg to say not only that I have never held any Confe- 
derate stock, but that I declined to accept an allotment offered 
to me at the time of its introduction.” The closing phrase 
has perhaps a curious ring; but, if we could see behind the 
scenes, we should probably discover that allotments by scores 
are offered to Mr. Sampson incessantly, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a puff in the 7imes. We are not sure indeed that corres. 
ponding offers are not occasionally made in the highly moral 
atmosphere of Wall Street. We give this prominence to the 
defence of the 7imes, out of deference to our contemporaries 
around us, seeing that about one third of their comments on 
the passing world are connected more or less with this ac- 
knowledged Jupiter of journalism. 


Gleanings from Home. 

The general news is unimportant in a political sense — 
The Court continues in retirement at Balmoral, where the 
King and Queen of Portugal will probably be seen.—Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Derby are said to be both convalescent.— 
Mr. Tattersall, clarwm et venerabile nomen in all that pertains 
to horse-flesh has announced the death of two horses by a dis- 
ease resembling the murrain in cattle; but his statement has 
been flatly contradicted by Professor Gamgee, a veterinary 
doctor of the highest repute, and we would fain hope that 
the latter is in the right of it. Our good folks at home have 
quite enough trouble, in incipient-cholera and actual murrain. 
A second or third case of cholera has occurred at Southamp- 
ton, and several are reported in the neighbourhood of that 
town. Nor is this all. A vessel from the West Indies has car- 
ried the yellow fever to Swansea, and ten persons are said to 
have succumbed.—Mr. Seward’s despatch concerning the 
“ Prioleau” cotton, on which we passed our comments on the 
23rd ult., is viewed in England very much as we viewed it 
here, when first that funny document saw the light. A Li- 
verpool contemporary puts it in few words, thus: “ [t is gene- 
rally considered by the English press, of all parties, that it is 
too much to ask the British Government to override the de- 
cision of a British tribunal, and that when Mr. Seward deter- 
mined to appeal to British law, he should abide by its de- 
cision.” 





“John Bull a Laughing-Stock.” 

It has been necessary, this day, to bring into use our little 
institution, the “ Dust Hole,” as the oply fitting-place wherein 
to shoot a bit of editorial rubbish, which, under the title above 
given, graced the columns of our Anglophobic contemporary 
the Evening Post, on the afternoon of Monday last. And we 
commend this brief article to the consideration of intelligent 
readers, as a sample of the stuff that circulates here through 
channels that are deemed respectable, and that affect a lofty 
position in journalism. Were it not that Mrs. Grundy is dead 
and buried, one might suppose that it had missed its destina- 
tion, and appeared by mistake in the Post. It is difficult in- 
deed to imagine any serious writer stating deliberately, that, 
in its late measures to prevent insurrection iu [relend, the 
British Government “ has violated every one of the liberties 
about which Englishmen are always bragging,” that it is 
guilty of “the most arbitrary, lawless, tyrannical proceed- 
ings,” that it infringes “every guarantee of personal rights, 
every law which guards the unhappy British subject’s life, 
liberty, or property,” that it is “rotten” and “ a machine which 
breaks down at the first slight strain,” and furthermore that 
it“ gathers fleets and armies” for the defence of Ireland! 
All this presumes that the writ of Habeas Corpus is no longer 
of avail, that trial by jury is suspended, that courts-martial 
are substituted for the ordinary tribunals, that law and usage 
are set at defiance, that the British iron-clads are stationed as 
guardships along the coast, and that troops are pouring across 
St. George's Channel. Probably, the floor of the 
room, in which John Bull was turned, as above, 
into a laughing stock by a few strokes of a pen, 
was strewed with English and Irish papers, from which it was 
gathered that no illegality whatever had been exercised, that 
the Fenian fools had been arrested on Magistrates’ warrants, 
that not a single regiment has been added to the Queen’s 
forces on the spot, and that the Channel Fleet, hsving cruized 
to the Westward several weeks ago, had not made its appear- 
ance in Cork Harbour or Bantry Bay. The Post may 
ridicule the London Times, Star, or Telegraph, as much as it 
pleases, and we shall enter no protest. But when it wilfully 
falsifies patent facts, and confounds a Cabinet and a People 
with a herd of irresponsible scribblers, we shall take the 
liberty of consigning its effusions to the “ Dust-Hole.” 


A Yacht Race; Aquatic Literature. 
The match between those two fine schooners, Mr. Bennett's 


Henrietia, 230 tons, and Captain Loper’s Palmer, 200 tons, §f 


from the Light-Ship off Sandy-Hook, round the Light-Ship off 
Cape May, and back to one of the Sandy Hook buoys, took 
place on Monday and Tuesday last, the former vessel being 
the winner by twenty-one minutes and three seconds. The 
particulars have been partially described in the daity papers, 
and the match was ia all respects an exiremely interesting 
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one, save to the unfortunate yachtsmen weather-bound in 
the Horse ‘Shoe and deprived of the pleasure of witnessing the 
start. This took place, at 11.45 A.M., ina brisk N.W. gale 
which continued so strong and favourable that the competitors 
ran the 106 miles down to Cape May in less than nine hours, 
the Henrietta being six minutes ahead. On the way home, 
the wind became at times light and variable, the Palmer hav- 
ing the advantage and leading. During the night, however, 
the yach‘s separated, and the Henrietta, unobserved by her 
rival, was most judiciously run close in along the Jersey 
shore, where, drawing a Westerly breeze off the land, she 
more than regained all that she had lost, arriving at the sta- 
tion at 1.5 P.M., on Tuesday, in advance as mentioned above. 

Captain Palmer, in a published letter acknowledging that 
his craft has been fairly and honourably beaten, attributes 
his defeat to being out-generalled and not outsailed. There- 
upon he challenges Mr. Bennett to sail over the same course 
again, offering moreover to bet two to one, in silver plate, on 
the result. Mr. Bennett has replied that he is willing to sail 
again, for a winter trip, in November or December, if a $500 
sweepstake can be made up by the admission of some other 
schooners of the Club. We hardly think it probable that any 
will be kept afloat, specially for this purpose. 

It hed been arranged that Commodore Stevens was to start 
the Henrietta and Palmer ; and the flag-ship Maria duly went 
down to the anchorage near Sandy Hook, on Saturday even- 
ing. His invitation had also been responded to by the fol- 


lowing schooners, Mr. Osgood’s Fleetwing, Mr. Kingsland’s Al- |- 


arm, Mr. Fearing’s Rambler and Colonel Stebbin’s Phantom. 
Unhappily, these fine vessels were detained during Sunday and 
Monday by the gale that prevailed. On the latter day indeed,the 
wind set in so strong, that they all had to anchor down, and 
one of them dragged and touched the ground, without how- 
ever sustaining any damage. The point of the Hook just shut 
the yachtsmen out from a view of the racers, though the Hen- 
rietta was visible for a while as she went down the Bay, and 
stood in toward the Horse Shoe, as though to see who was 
there. Inthe afternoon, Mr. Devlin’s Josephine was added 
to the little squadron. We mention the whole circumstances | 
because we think that the yachtsmen assembled paid but 
scant courtesy to their Commodore, when the amended and 
brilliant weather of Tuesday at sunrise enabled them to get 
under-weigh. There was no sa’utation; and no leave was 
asked. Every one made sail in the extremest hurry, and there 
was, it must be owned, a fine tailing race to Hoboken, which 
might have been made much more enjoyable by a little pre- 
arrangement or a civil exchange of signals with the Maria. 
An occasion so interesting as the match above alluded-to 
naturally brought out the maritime reporters in full force. The 
Herald's was superb; and as this style of thing has the ad- 
vantage of some freshness, we cannot refrain from amusing 
and instructing the reader by two or three brief citations. 
Before the start, it wili be remembered that it blew a fresh 
gole right down the bay. But the writer's favourite did what 
no other vessel could have done on that day—or, indeed, 
on any other: “About a mile and a half from the 
Light House,” says the enthusiast, “the tug met the 
Henrietia coming up, with mainsail and jib flowing in 
the gale, and herself cleaving the billows with 
astonishing momentum.” It must have been asto- 
nishing, truly, though not more so than the lightning 
speed previously exhibited, though subsequently described. 
When first she left the dock at the foot of Pike Street in 
the early morning, we learn, with wonder and admiration, 
“that “ on through the waters of the East River she was hur- 
ried, and in a few moments the arms of the lower bay received 
her.” Seven or eight miles in a few moments! In Neptune’s 
name, how could the Palmer be beaten by only twenty-one 
minutes? Well can we believe that, in the accomplishment 
of this feat, “the resonant commands of the captain rose 
above the winds as he cirected the movements of his yacht.” 








“Qur Government.” 

An officious and supercilious weekly journal of this city un- 
dertook, in its last issue, to commend to the notice of “ the 
Albion people” an article in the Saturday Review on “ The 
Queen of England,” with the wish that those “ Albion people” 
might thence learn “how educated men regard Royalty.” 
Having, seven days earlier, written editorially to the same 
point, and cited, from another London paper, an article cor- 
responding in tone, the “ Albion people” find that the advice 
comes too late. 

Our Mentor also affects great surprise that the same “ peo- 
ple” use the phrase “our Government,” not meaning that 
under which they live, but “the British Government, under 
which they couldn’t live—or why would they be here?” 
There are many Americans, we have reason to believe, settled 
at Shanghai. Is it quite certain that these gentlemen “ couldn't 
live” in the United States? Furthermore, if the American 
community at Shanghai should establish or maintain an Ame- 
rican journal among them, and the editor of that journal 
should allude to “ our Government,” would he of necessity be 
presumed to designate the Government of the Chinese 
Emperor? 





PAusic, 

The Managerial machinery of the Academy of Music runs so 
smoothly from week to week—and let us add so entirely in the 
old grooves—that the shoulder of the critic is hardly ever wanted 
at the wheel. Mr. Maretzek is not likely to complain of the de- 
corous silence’of his journalistic friends, who, finding nothing to 
write about, pradently refrain from boring their readers with die- 


The early weeks of every Opera company are necessarily de- 
voted to new artists who, having the choice of Opera in which to 
make their débuts, generally contrive to select the oldest. And it 
is right that it should be so, for without the vitality thus in- 
fused into these hackneyed works they would speedily find their 
way to uhat limbo whence there is no return, and then it is im- 
possible to imagine what the new artists would do. Mr. Maret- 
zek’s patrons—and they were never so numerous—accept the con- 
ditions with great cheerfulness. The Academy has been unusu- 
ally weil attended—the absolute holding capacity of the house 
being frequently tested. And so, without a new opera or a single 
important revival, the first subscription draws to its close, to the 
satisfaction, it would seem, of every one. 

Mr. Maretzek however, like the Irish post boy, reserves a gal- 
lop for the Avenue. We are to have on Tuesday a new comic opera 
called “ Crispuio e la Comare”—new at least to our stage. It is 
the work of a couple of musicians named Ricci, who flourished in 
the past generation, and enjoyed that most ephemeral of luxur- 
ies—an Italian reputation. Of course, they outlived it. One 
after another, their musical offspring descended to early graves, 
where they remained ‘“‘unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” A 
French resurrectionist exhumed “Crispuio.” The work was pro- 
duced in Paris, and its success was unmistakeable. It has since 
been played at many theatres, and has gained strength enough to 
cross the Atlantic. We are to have it on Tuesday, under Mr. 
Maretzek’s direction. The plot is rollicking and amusing; the 
dialogue funny. We may safely anticipate that the audience will 
note these things with its usual stately composure. We shall be 
greatly mistaken, however, if the music does not at once please. 
It is light, melodious, and fluent. 

Mademoiselle Bosisio, a young prima-donna, who made her 
début in “ Ione,” has since sung in “ Un Ballo in Maschera,” and 
last night was to sustain the role of Adalgisa in ‘Norma.’ The 
comeliness of her looks created a warm general regard in her be- 
half, and her success still depends mainly on this purely physical 
cause. It must be added, however, that the lady’s voice is good 
and sufficient, though unfortunately it has received but little cul- 
tivation, and in consequence is more aggravating than pleasing. 
A mezzo-soprano, named Bene di Rossi, has also made her début 
as Azucena in “ll Trovatore,” with the fair and deserved success 
which experience and routine generally win. The lady is a good 
artist, who knows her business, and goes about it with confidence 
and certainty. Ou Wednesday Madame Ortalani Brignoli made 
her rentrée in ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.” The lady sang here two 
years ago, and has since been in Mexico—greatly to the improve- 
ment of her voice, as it seems to us, She is a valuable addition to 
Mr. Maretzek’s company, and gave an admirable reading of the 
part of Lucia. Miss Kellogg has also—to use a neat specimen ot 
honest penny-a-lining—returned to the scene of her former 
triumphs. She has played in “I Puritani” and “ Martha,” win- 
ning golden opinions in both characters. Lastly, a young con- 
tralto, Mile de Gebele, has cssayed the part of U’/rica in the 
opera of ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera,” with fair and encouraging 
success. 

Our conscience being now absolved from all sins of omission 
towards the fair sex, we will briefly state that Signor Mazzoleni has 
been having a gala time of it, all to himself. He has appeared 
in two of his best operas, and in an equal number of his worst— 
the latter being ‘‘ La Traviata” and “ Lucia.” Signor Irfre, the 
new tenor, gains steadily in public estimation, and is so useful 
that the bulk of the heavy work of the Academy is placed on his 
shoulders. Signor Antonucti, the basso, astonished every oue in 
« Ernani,’’ and Signor Bellini has been as true and reliable as 
ever. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, the attractions at the 
Academy were enhanced by the presence of the Bateman concert 
troupe. The artists were en route for Chicago, and were thus en- 
abled by the politeness of Mr. Maretzek to give a couple of agree- 
able entertainments, which otherwise would have been impossi- 
ble, owing tothe scarcity of music halls. Mile. Parepa was un- 
fortunately suffering from a cold, and could hardly do justice to 
herself. Nevertheless, she was very graciously received at the 
first concert. On the following evening however the changeable 
weather had completed its evil work. The lady was unable to 
sing. Miss Kellogg volunteered in this emergency, and sang with 
singular grace and delicacy. Messrs. Dannreuther and Rosa played 
their respective solos with good effect. The gentleman first 
named returns to England to-day. He is an American by birth, 
but bis success in London has inclined him to a residence in the 
Great Metropolis. A new instrumental performer appeared at 
these concerts, and created a tumult of applause. Mr. 
J. Levy—the gentleman in question—is a performer on 
the cornet-d-pistons, and was recently a member of 
the Covent Garden Orchestra. His tone is vigorous, rich, 
and even, and his execution enormous. So far, however, as the 
latter is concerned, we have, wethink, heard Mr, Schreiber play 
with equal brilliancy and with a better and clearer musical sense 
of phrasing than was displayed by Mr. Levy. The most amazing 
feats performed by the latter are in the way of double and triple 
tonguing, and, as we have before said, his tone is so immense that 
it is impossible to resist the combined infl uence thus brought to 
bear on the listener. Mr. Levy was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and is evidently destined to divide the applause with 
Mile. Parepa. 





Brama. 

Among the many truths which may be learned at the thea 
tre is this—that the public is easily satisfied. I have thought of 
this, in witnessing the respective representations of “‘Sam,”” and 
“the Streets of Mew York,”’ and “Our American Cousin,” and 
“ Bianco,”’ and ‘‘ The Serf”—plays which still keep the stage, at 
the principal theatres—and I especially thought so, the other 
night, while witnessing a performance at the Old Bowery. This is 
a lesser temple of art, and one into which I do not often find my 
way. Yet, whoever would study the theatrical audience, will find 
there a fertile field for observation and reflection. The house it- 
self is built upon the old English plan, having a genuine pit, railed 
off from the more select orchestral division, and particularly in- 
tended for ‘the great unwashed.” Above are boxes and balcony, 
wherefrom one may obtain an excellent view, alike of pit and 
stage. In all respects, indeed, the Old Bowery is a eommodious 
and neat theatre. Its usual audiences, howbeit, cling close to 





quisitions on that empty but useful topic. 


they are, in a special sense, instructive. In lacking culture 
they also lack affectation, which, as John Gilpin says, in the bal- 
lad, is a “ good lack.”” The swain who carries thither his intended 
bride, encircles her with his protecting arm, as they sit 
and watch the fortunes of Rappelkoff; and nobody’s 
sense of propriety is in any wise shocked thereat, The 
swain wears his hat, too, not infrequently, and is sustained in this 
obviously natural practice by many a neighbouring youth. Very 
prevalent, also, is the habit of expectoration, among these sweetly 
simple creatures, who appear never to fancy what may chance to 
be the feelings of Manager Fox, as he walks through his theatre 
in the early morn, and notes the condition of its floors. They 
have appetites, likewise, these Uriental lads and lasses, and they 
accord a warm welcome to the thrifty venders, who, in the pauses 
between the acts, bear about the tempting apple, and fill the air 
with cries of ‘‘sody-water,” “gum-drops,”’ and “ lozengies.” 
These little peculiarities bespeak the child of nature, and entirely 
dissipate one’s surprise at the content with which the 
somewhat prolix misanthropy of Rappelkoff is witnessed. As I 
said, the public is easily satisfied. This drama of “ Rappelkoff, 
or the Spirit King” isas loosely constructed and as crudely acted 
as drama well could be ; and yet, it is received nightly with much 
joyful noise. ‘ Rappelkoff” is of German origin, as its name 
indicates. The principal person in it is a gentleman who insists 
upon being misanthropic, and who, therefore, leaves a happy 
home, and takes up his abode in a hut among the Alps. But 
“the Spirit King,” who wears a long cloak aud a plamed hat, 
and carries a rifle, undertakes the cure of this misanthrope, and 
accomplishes it, through much tribulation. “’Twere long to 
tell’ the incidents of the moving story. Prominent among them 
is the apparition of a couple of ghosts. The Alpine hut is de- 
stroyed by lightning. The misanthrope is rescued by the Spirit 
King, and, clad in another form, is permitted to see himself, 
in his own home, and thus to know his own wickedness, A good 
dramatic idea glimmers through all this red fire and diablerie. 
But the red fire is very potent with the multitade! The children 
of nature are satisfied therewith. They are satisfied, also, with the 
acting of Mr. G. L. Fox, in the pantomime of “ Mother Goose ;’» 
and they do well to be so. Mr. Fox is one of the best pantomime 
actors with whom our stage is acquainted. ThejOld Bowery may 
be an odd haunt, for those to visit who are in search of art; but 
art may be found there, in this instance, and it is well worth an 
hour of study. 

Another odd haunt is the Hippotheatron. This is the newly 
employed word for Circus. The site of the Hippotheatron is on 
Fourteenth Street, and there has never been a better conducted 
Circus in this city. Here you may see the dangerous feat of the 
trapeze, in which the wonderful Hanlon Brothers used so to excel ; 
and the feat of dancing upon the tight rope; and the 
art of tumbling, in all its varieties; and perilous feats 
with ladders; and graphic tableaux; and a farce wherein 
horses as well as men are clever and comical participants, 
This I sey, in the interest of the boys and girls, whom all good-na- 
tured fathers and guardians ought to convey, now and then, to 
the Hippotheatron. There are good clowns there, and the tone 
of the place is free from coarseness. 

The best bit of acting that I have lately seen is the personation 
of Hawksley, by Mr. E. L. Davenport, in “ Still Waters Run Deep.” 
This comedy, and the farce of “Ici On Parle Francais,” in which 
Mr. Holston and Mr. Young, as Spriggins and Dubois, evince re- 
markable humour and talent, have constituted the feature of the 
week, at Wallack’s. They will be done again to-night. A new 
comedy is to be acted at this theatre, next week. It bears the 
singular and somewhat vulgar title of “The Needful’’—vulgar, 
that is, beeause this phrase is slang. - 

Mr. John Brougham arrived here on Thursday, in the Scotia. 
New York will cordially welcome back to the stage an old favour- 
ite, much and justly admired. I believe, however, that Mr, 
Brougham will play bis first engagement in Philadelphia. 

Miss Batemen is expected home, next month, and will, proba 
bly, play her first engagement in Boston. 

The managers here fill up the time at their theatres, a long 
while in advance, and hence many novelties slip through their 
fingers. 

An item of theatrical news from London suggests the reflection 
that, though easily satisfied, the public has yet a will of its owr; 
Mr. Charles Reade, the novelist, has had his play, “ It is Never 
Too Late to Mend,” presented at the Princess’s Theatre, It was 
produced with elaborate scenery, and, ina few of the parts was 
well acted. But the audience “damned” it, and hissed it off the 
a. The fatal defect of the drama appears to have been its re- 
pulsive porwege, of abuses of prison if A Lon- 
don critic hereupon remarks as follows: ‘** :nferior dramatists too 
often make the common mistake of supposing that what has 
really happened in life can be represented on the stage; but Mr, 

je’s cleverness and dramatic experience ought to have saved 
him trom this mistake. The theatre is not the place in which to 
set up as areformer of social abuses, by putting most uninterest- 
ing puppets before the public, aud ing them talk bad leading 
articles, in very dismal situations. Anything like an ez parte 
statement on debateable topics can only urn the theatre, for the 
time being, into a ‘ discussion forum.’ 

This truth, and the — oo es ou » 2 ge nee ° 

ay- '’ 
iotem ie o hi Set adie bene g that which is 
good, and scouting that which is bad! MERCUTIO. 








Hacts and Fanucices. 


Weare glad to note the establishment of a new journal at 
St. Stephen, N.B., under the title of the Saint Crotx Courier. 
It is a weekly, to be published on Saturdays. It is to be in- 
dependent in politics, and mainly devoted to local affairs. It 
starts with the pleasant announcement that St. Stephen is 

and flourishing. Mr. Sala has gone to Glasgow, to 
deliver his lectures on the U. 8., England, and_Algiers. 
The Book Society, Paternoster Row, Londo: as published 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress,” in a volume that may be 
bought for a penny.—-——The steamship 7’rent, which will 
long be remembered, on account of the seizure of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, bas just been sold by the Royal Mail 
Steamship Company, and is to be broken up.—-——A cor- 

dent of the Springfield Republican, writing from Balt 

e City, says that when polygamy becomes extinct, th 

mines ceveloped, and the great railroad tc the Pacific buil 
Salt Lake City will be the chief commercial city of the moun 
tains, the equal of St. Louis and Chicago, and one of the 
most beautiful and attractive cities on the continent. 














the wildness of untutored Nature. That, perhaps, is why 





Barnum’s expressed design of exhibiting Tom Thumb, ia 
France, called forth from Ledra Rollin a good witticiem 
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“Tom Thumb should exhibit Barnum,” he said, “for the 
latter is the greater curiosity.” —The will of Prince 
Joseph Bonaparte, leaving the bulk of his inheritance to one 
Renazzi, a servant in his beusebold, will be disputed by the 
family. So, it seems, Ristori was not the legatee. —A 
remarkable instance of the duration of financial connexions in 
England is seen in the fact, that the banking account of the 
house of Baring Brothers and Co. with Messrs. Martin, Stone, 
and Co. has reached its hundredth ——— ym 
ous says a contemporary, that, in sac » age, 
pot ae Purial of cals ont 'eumnan Sarah, the wife of Abra- 
ham, are distinctly noted. Woman's age, ever since, appears to 
have been tabooed, as a subject for remark.————- When 
Thomas Jefferson was asked respecting his religion, his answer 
was: “It is known to God and myself. [ts evidence before 
the world is to be known in my lite; if that has been honest 
and dutiful to society, the religion which regulated it cannot 
be a bad one.”—— The county of Kilkenny, says a Lon- 
don paper, bas been particularly gay this year, and the féles at 
the castle on the coming of age of the Marquis of Ormonde, 
and the festivities of Kilfane on the marriage of Miss Power, 
have revived the memory of the palmy ‘days of this 
county. Sothe Fenians did not create universal alarm. 
The Konigsberg Zeitung was seized for reprinting Lord Rus- 
sell’s despatch on the Gastein Convention.————We read in 
print the following sadly significant words :—“ Nobody knows 
what became of the little brig Vision which left New York in 
1864 with a crew of two men and a dog, bound for Liver- 
1. It has not yet reached the latter place.”.———— 
The Chicago Lake Tunnel has attained a length of 3,900 feet. 
No gas has been met with for upwards of two weeks. The 
soi] now encountered is tenacious blue clay.—— Crime 
has begun to display itselfin the Oil Regions of Pennsylvania. 
Garroting and bkery are common. Judge Lynch is ex- 
pected shortly to hold an assize.—— Mrs, Lander lately 
acted in a new drama, called “Joan of Arc,” at Philadelphia. 
——New England was assessed, for the year ending June 
30th, 1865, $47,552,462, U. 8. Internal Revenue.—— A 
statement is going the rounds of the press, to the effect that 
James Monroe, the sixth President of the United States, died 
in @ very destitute condition, in this city, and was indebted 
to charity for a grave. It is further mentioned that his grave 
is in a burying-ground on “School Street.” The faet is 
that his grave is in a cemetery on Second Street, on the East 
side of the city. In reference to the circumstances under 
which he died we bave no positive knowledge. James 
A. Dix, for several years editor of the Boston Journal, one of 
the most popular daily papers published in that city, has just 
died there. Forty | pay were poisoned, lately, in St. 
Louis, in consequence of their having, according to medical 
advice, taken calomel—the calomel happening to tai 
corrosive sublimate. An sete, who sold the poisoned 
drug, is responsible for this calamity. Seven persons have 
died, one of them being the sister of a physician who himself, 
unwittingly, administered the fatal dose————Sir Charles 
Wood has s' Earl Russell as Minister in attendance 
upon the Queen, at Balmoral. Mr. Emerson, the philo- 
sopher, is said to have lost largely, by a recent rob! of 
the Concord Bank, at Concord, Massachusetts. 
raeli and his wife have been visiting Woburn Abbey—a noted 
Whig house, in which the appearance of such a Tory as Dis- 
raeli is a phenomenon. —The annual gathering of High- 
landers, and other competitors in athletic games, has taken 
place at the old Castle of Mar, near Braemar. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, 
and the Princess Helena, were present. The weather was 
splendid, and the games were well contested. ——-——The 
health of the Earl of Derby is reported to be slowly improving. 
He is at Knowsley. —Count Waleski has purchased 
an estate on the shore of Lake Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, in the neighbourhood of Prince Napoleon. 
Mr. Punch thus notes a point in Northern Mythology: “‘A 
chieftain to the Highlands bound’ —Prometheus”. ——————_ 
bronze statue of the Jate President Lincoln is to be erected in 
Jefferson Square, Philadelpbia. Among recent Parisian 
publications is mentioned “ The Seizer of Life,” by the author 
of the “ Life of Cesar.” It refers, of course, to Louis Napo- 
leon’s coup d'etat. The Wasbington Jntelligencer says, 
“ the report that a general amnesty is soon to be granted (by 
the U. 8. Government) is premature.” WwW. W. 4 
sculptor, is to make a statue of Edward Everett, for the city 
of Boston. Gotiscbalk, the pianist, has, according to a 
California paper, recently composed and performed, at San 
Francisco, a new piece, entitled “ Her Eyes.” The same paper 
expresses its disbelief of a current local rumour to the 
that Gottschalk’s next composition will be entitled “That 
Napier, who is personally well known to 
many of our readers, lately enjoyed the honour of dining with 
the Queen and the royal family, at Balmoral. 
let says that “ simplicity in the trimming of dresses is now ve: 
much adopted by ladies of good taste.” We trust that th 
uncommonly sensible utterance will have its proper effect. 
Mr. Breckinridge, late a commander in the Southern 
Army, is, says a contemporary, to settle in Canda. We shall 
be sorry to see Canada oyer-run with the refugees of the un- 
successful rebellion. They will do the Provinces no by 
——Mr. Henry B. Dawson, the learned editor of a late edition 
of the “ Federalist,” has sued Mr. John Jay, for libel, alleged 
to have been published in reviews, by Mr. Jay, of Mr. Daw- 
son's Introduction to that work. ‘The London and South- 
western railway, in England, is now 572 miles long, inclusive 
of branches. It has cost $90,000,000 in gold, and its receipts 
last , from passengers and freight, exceeded $6,600,000. — 
——Drury Lane Theatre has been opened for the season, with 
“Macbeth” and Milton's “Comus.” Mr. Drayton, the voca- 
list, appeared in the latter, and sung many passages, which 
hitherto haye been spoken. An immense audience was pre- 
sent. 




































































—_-———_ & —-_ — 
RASH SIR ROBERT AGAIN. 

The hasty and impetuous character of Sir Robert Peel, the 
Irish Secretary, has been too long and too well established to 
require elucidation at this time of day; but an affair that oc- 
curred recently, in which he had an un ified altercation 
with a fellow-passenger on the Dublin and Kingstown Rail- 
way, bring@out io painful relief his want both of temper and 
discretion, to say nothing of the absence of that geatlomanly 
bearing which in a public man, filling a prominent position in 
the State, is, as Talleyrand used to say, a than 
acrime—a blunder. Sir Robert, it appears, on occasion, 
was accompanied by his portmanteau, which he ona 
vacant seat in the carriage, and took the seat A 


passenger, a highly respectable man, Dr. Gray, came into the | 500 


carriage, and seeing no seat vacant but the one 

the portmanteau, courteously desired its removal. To its re- 
moval Sir Robert in strong terms objected, when Dr. Gray 
called one of the porters, and insisted on his wish car- 
ried out. At this point the Irish Secretary's indignation 

to boil over, and he threatened, if his property were 


the| fifteen years ago, much 


red with, to thrash both the porter and the l 
latter, having no notion of submitting to this high-hand 
po , threa‘ened an appeal to the law, and intimated his in- 
ntion of summoning the offender before a magistrate. At 
this stsge of the proceedings Dr. Gray seems to have dis- 
covered who the petulant gentleman was, and in the last stage 
Sir Robert Peel was induced to apologise for his rudeness, 
and the Bench was spared the unpleasantness of both cen- 
suring and fining him. Those who knew the great Peel, the 
very embodiment of politeness and refinement, may regret 
that even in small matters the sire does not live in the son; 
but the moral effect of such conduct as this Kingstown es- 
pade on the humbler classes of society has a humiliating 
and debasing effect. Lord Palmerston’s personal partiality 
for his Irish Secretary is, perhaps, excusable ; but he really 
ought to stipulate with him that an important member of the 
Government shall not exbibit in his own person conduct in a 
amg J affair which makes the judicious grieve.—Zuropean 
imes, Oct 7. 





——_e——_——. 


Mr. Sewarp’s Logic —Mr. Seward instructs Mr. Adams 
that the United States must have the cotton that reached 
England im the Prioleau, and which Vice-Chancellor Stuart 
adjudged to belong to the United States Government, but on 
aereyeyte—~) as we pointed out at the time, would also 
make the United States responsible for the Confederate debt. 
We have little doubt that those principles are very unsound, 
but this declaration of English law has irritated Mr. Seward 
somewhat naturally, and he declares the U. 8. Government 
will not be responsible for the Confederate debt, as no one 
(but Vice-Chancellor Stuart perhaps) ever dreamt they would 
be. He adds that the U. 8. never regarded the Confederate 
Government as a de facto Government. This is absurd. If 
80, they had no “belligerent rights” against neutrals at all. 
Any power that can so carry on war as to give its opponent 
- hoe pes rights” must a de facto Government. Mr. 
Seward insists on profiting by both the alternatives of the di- 
lemma—which we call logical rapacity. Either he had no 
international enemy, in which case our merchants have a 
right to compensation for all they lost by the blcckade—or he 
Aad an international enemy, and that enemy a de facto Go- 
vernment.—Spectator, 30th ult. 





MANAGEMENT UNDER DtrFicuLties.—The winter season 
at Drury Lane Theatre has opened with a Chancery suit be- 
tween Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton, Shakespeare’s “ Mac- 
beth,” and Milton’s mask of “ Comus.” “ King John” is pro- 
mised as the t revival of the winter; and, in the mean- 
time, the two lessees are quarrelling about money and man- 
agement, Mr. Falooner may be regarded as the representa- 
tive of the poetical interests of the theatre ; and Mr. Chatter- 
ton, in spite of his poetical name, may be regarded as the 
stern, unflinching man of business. How far poetry and ima- 
gination have encroached upoa matter-of-fact it is ble 
tosay, but the result has been an appeal to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor to interpose between the two contending forces. 


Obituary. 


Tue Countess or CLane.—Lady Wodehouse, wife of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lady Louisa Dillon, and ay 
Elinor Cavendish have been p| in mourning by the d 

of their mother, the Countess of Clare. The deceased, Diana, 
Countess of Clare, was the eldest daughter of the late Mr. C. 
Bryd Woodcock, and married (her former marriage to Mr. 
Maurice Crosby Moore was dissolved in 1825), July 11, 1825, 
Hobart Fitzgibbon, third and last Earl of Clare, who died 
in 1864. 





_ 


Mr. Grorce LarpLaw.—In our obituary this week is a 
notice of the death of Mr. George Laidlaw, one of a family 


A|connected with Scottish literature, and also known in our 


northern district as among the earliest and most intelligent of 
the Lowland sheep-farmers settled in the Highlands. One of 
the three brothers—W=m. Laidlaw, who died in 1845—is cele- 
brated as having been the factor, amanuensis, and friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and author of at least one popular Scottish 
song, “ Lucy's Fiittin.” James, another brother, died about 
regretted. The Ettrick Shepherd, 
James Pe was shepherd to the Laidlaws at Black- 
house in ksbire), taught James Laidlaw his alphabet, 
and imbued him with a love of Scottish song and histo 
which never left him. George Laidlaw partook of the same 
training and the same spirit. They were all ingenious, spe- 
culative men, attached to each r with almost fe e 
tenderness ; and now they sleep side by side in the sequestered 
and picturesque churchyard of Contin in Ross-shire.— /nver- 
ness Courier. - 
Mr. Grorce Lintey.—The decease of Mr. George Linley, 
the well-known ballad-writer, has been already announced in 
this journal. Although Mr. Linley (says a London contem- 


will not soon be forgotten. Four books bear his name as 
their author :—* M Annals of the Kings and Queens of 
England ;’ “The Musical Cynics of London,” a rhyming 
piece of satire; “ The Gold-Seeker, a Metrical Narrative: 
and “ The Modern Hudibras,” a Poem in three Cantos, satiriz- 
ing in very terms what Mr. Linley conceived to be cer- 
n abuses in London literary and artistic society. Mr. Lin- 
ley was widely known in Westend circles for his conversa- 
tional powers, his anecdote, and his ready wit, and for being— 
to use an old phrase—“ good company.” For a quarter ofa 
century he has been a Bond-street celebrity ; and his ey 
—his latest epigram, composed that morning, and which he 
would insist poke wie to you—his pleasant, conversational 
manner—all ed the literary lounger and song-writer of 
thirty years ago. Mr. Linley was not a young man at the 
time of his decease; he was sixty-seven, but twelve months 
ago he looked barely fifty. During the past year, however, 
bis previous good health seemed to have left him, and he 
pene d found himself less able to walk from his house at 
ensington to his favourite Bond-street. For some time pre- 
vious to his death, he had been making arran; ts to issue 
a collected edition of his songs and ; but it is doubtful 
now if the family will proceed with such a work. 


An Op Traratcar Man.—Capt. G. E. Patey, R.N., of 
Canford, near Wimborne, Dorset, one of the few remaining old 
T is dead. He was midsbi 





ac shot at Trafalgar. e Mars had iy 300 out of 
men killed and wounded, and was in the hottest of the 
fight. ee On ae was actively 
engaged in the American other war services, in which he 
was severely wounded. = 
Mr. Dupiey —Literature has sustained a loss 
in the death of Mr. Dudley Costello, who has just died in the 
sixty-third year of his age. He was the son of an English 


porary) has left no great work behind him, his pleasant songs | foun’ 


The | officer of the line, and his latest publication is “ Italy, from the 


one the tn work ci two —— Mr. 
ello was a few years placed on the pension 
a pension of £100 a year Of account of his literary abliigy 


Godfrey Wentworth, Esq., of Woolley Park, Yorkshire, died 
Friday last. He resented the enelant family of Wentworth, 
of Wentworth Woodhouse, from which Earl Fitzwilliam is matern. 
ally descended.— Lad: daughter of the late Ear! Beay. 
champ.—At baa il, -Admiral W. H. Kirchen. He en. 
tered the Navy in 1799, and saw much active service —Mr. B. Olj- 
veira, formerly M.P. for Pontefract. He was extensively engaged 
in the wire trade with Portugal. 


Avvpoiutments. 


Earl Spenser, Viscount Cranbourne, the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, Lyon Pla: , Esq., Clare 8. Read, Esq. H. Bence Jones, 
Fea; M.D., R. Quain, -, M.D., E. A. Parkes, Esq., M.D., J. R. 
M’Clean, eg. . Wormald, Esq., R. Ceeley, Esq , and C. Spooner, 
Esq., to be M. Commissioners to investigate the origin and 
navure of the cattle plague, and to ascertain as far possible the 
mode of treat tt best adapted for the cure of the 
animals, and the regulations which may, with the greatest advan. 
tage, be made with a view to prevent the spreading of the said 
disorder, and to avert any future outbreak of it. 


Army. 


ENFIELD RIFLES TO BE MADE BREECH-LOADERS.—It seems 
at last clear that the Enfield rifle can be converted into a 
breech-loader both ean and cheaply. In the last 
published re; of the Ordnance Select Committee on the 
subject, Mr. Snider’s process was stated to prcduce an arm sa- 
tisfactory in every respect but that of accuracy of firing. The 
two essential conditions were that the trial of the converted 
arm should show not less accuracy than that attained by the 
muzzle-loading Enfield, and that the cost of conversion should 
not exceed £1 per rifle. Since the trials upon which the re. 
port in question was founded, Mr. Snider has so far imagevet 
upon his original en] as to do away with the possibility of 
injury to the barrel, and has also adopted an improved cart- 
ridge; the result of the two improvements being that, in re- 
cent official trials, his con sie hes ettainel 0 Gemsenet 
accuracy far greater than that of the Enfield, while the sim- 
plicity of the process of conversion renders the cost greatly 
under the prescribed minimum. Whatever may be the course 
ultimately adopted in arming the Line, the discovery of a 
method by w the entire stock of Enfields could, if neces- 
sary, be cheaply and rapidly converted into a breech-loadin 
arm of great merit is of unquestionable importance. It 
curious, however, to observe how little is the public interest 
in the —- of experiments which may affect the national 
expenditure by millions, in comparison with that excited by 
the exposure of some small job by which an individual is 
humiliated and a few hundreds saved. It is certainly more 
entertaining to read, write, and ask questions in the House 
about Lord Amberley’s Mediterranean expenses, than to study 
tabular statistics in decimals about bores, mean deviations, 
and the like. There is a certain personal zest in the one pur- 
suit which is wanting in the other.—Spectator. 


Our neighbour, the Army and Navy Journal, says that General 
Morris’s (U. 8. A.) simplified tactics, which have been received 
with so much fayour by mone military men in this country, 
are to be practically tested in England, at Aldershot, this au- 
tumn.—The ae a rifle has been issued to 
the 18th Hussars, Cape Mounted Rifles, and other caval- 
ry regiments, Lieut.-Col. Knox, commanding the 18th Hussars, 
stating in his report on the capabilities of the rifle, that “as 
a cavelry carbine it cannot be s -” Ata late trial on 
board the gunnery ship Hxcellent, it is said that 1,800 rounds 
were fired without the rifle being cleaned and without its 
once missing fire. 














Navy. 


TorPepo EXPERIMENTs.—The anticipated American tor- 
pedo experiments took place at Chatham on the 4th inst., un- 
der the direction of Donald McKay and Mr, Beardslee, in the 
presence of the Lords of the Admiralty. Numerous opera- 


tions took place, the most important being the destruction of 
the old sailing L . torpedoes were placed 
TY | at a depth of seven feet w the vessel’s keel. When the 


electric spark was communicated there was a dull the 
vessel quivered, and in a few minutes settled quietly down on 
an even keel. Not « splinter was shot in the air. 


The rt that certain seamen of the Naval Reserve at 
Liverpool had joined the Fenian movement turns out to be 
another invention. A searching enquiry bas been 
through the office of the Registrar-General of seamen, and we 


on for the statement in question. No meeting, such as 
that referred to in the report, ever took place, and there is no 
trace of any attempt to tamper with the men of the Reserve. 
—The Duncan, 81, Sir James Hope’s flag-ship, was theonly 
man-of-war in Halifax barbour, ten om *°. Sir James 
is not likely to leave for Bermuda and est Indies until 
late in the ensuing month. The ist, 11, has been on the 
marine railway at Dartmouth.——T he command of the Chan- 
nel Fleet is likely to be at the disposal of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty before long. The present , Sir Sidney 

is the senior Rear-Admiral, and the first vacancy in 
the active list of Vice-Admirals will therefore lead to his being 
placed upon that lis.——The Wivern, 4, two-turretted 
1857 tons, 350 horse-power, has been i for 
service by Capt. Hugh Burgoyne, V.C. Both the Wivern and 
her sister ship the Scorpion, Capt. Commerel!, V.C., are to be 
fitted out with all ition. These are the two well- 
“ Laird” ships.—— We recorded, last week, the death of 
Admiral Sir T. R.T. Thompson. He succeeded 
1828. The first Baronet anges Teer hey 
distinguished naval commander. He received 
~~ + wif yt 1-4 
subsequently e to 

a Baronet in 1806.——It_ is ——- sixty 
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New Publications. 


That rain of new books, which is steadily to pour between 
now and the Christmas and New Year Holidays, has “set in 
with its usual severity.” Wecan only note, at the moment, 
the appearance of several volumes, to which we must give es- 
pecial attention by and by. The first of these is Mrs. Stod- 
dard’s novel, “Two Men,” which has been put forth, in neat 
attire, by Messrs. Bunce and Huntington. Then, from the 
press of Messre. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, comes Swin- 
burne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon,” one of the finest poems of 
this century, now reprinted in rich and pleasing style. The 
game house sends out, in handsome dress, “ The Gulistan, or 
Rose Garden,” by Musle-Huddeen Sheik Saadi, of Shiraz, 
translated from the original by Francis Gladwin, and furnished 
with a preface by Mr R. W. Emerson, and an essay on Saadi’s 
Life and Genius, by James Ross. Valuable to readers, who can 
think, and excellent as a gift-book, is another of the new publi- 
cations of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, entitled “ Good Com- 
pany.” This is a large volume of selections from good writers, 
Americaz and European, and is embellished with finely engrav 
ed portraits of Milton, Hawthorne, Whittier, and otber eminent 
men. Lastly, we have to acknowledge the receipt from Messrs. 
Dexter and Company, of Cincinnati, of a volume of verses, 
called the “ Song of the Rivers.” The author is Emily T. B. 
Bennett, who describes her poems as “imperfect perceptions 
of life’s philosophy and poetry,” and requests for them “the 
exercise of sweet charity and the kindness of universal love.” 





Messrs. Alexander Strahan and Company, the well-known 
booksellers and publishers, who, for many years, have done a 
prosperous business {in London and Edinburgh, have recently 
established an American Agency, at No. 178 Grand Street, in 
this city. Mr. James Barrie is their representative, through 
whom all their publications can readily be procured. Their 
list is a long one, and contains many valuable works, by such 
authors as Edward Irving, Henry Alford, Alexander Smitb, 
Rebert Buchanan, Jean Ingelow, Isa Craig, the Countess de 
Gasparin, the Country Parson, Sarah Tytler, Norman Mac- 
leod, and Dr. John Brown. They are also the publishers of 
Good Words and the Sunday Magazine. ‘The former periodi- 
cal—which designs to reflect the every-day life of a good man 
—is now in its sixth volume. ‘fhe bound volumes are for sale 
at Mr. Barrie’s agency, as also is the first volume of the Sunday 
Magazi The bers of the latter herein bound up extend 
from January to September, in the present year, and compre 
hend many articles of a religious and didactic character, to- 
gether with stories, poems, and miscellaneous papers. The 
volume is copiously illustrated, with generally good drawings, 
most of which are remarkably well engraved. Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie is the editor of this periodical, which is also enriched 
by the contributions of eminent clerical and other writers. In 
literary character the Sunday Magazine is neither vigoroug 
nor startling : but its quiet tone and religious influence must 
commend it to many readers. Its pubiishers, indeed, an- 
nounce that it has already attained a monthly circulation of 
about ninety thousand copies. We wish ample success to 
the American Agency of Messrs. Strahan and Company. 








LONG LIFE. 


Not along ago, some anthropologists proposed among them- 
selves to establish a Society for Promotiog Long Life. Its 
objects were :—1. To enrol among its honorary members all 

throughout the world who have sttained their hun- 
Sredth. year. 2. To engage a corresponding secretary, who 
should visit every centenarian he might hear of in the United 
Kingdom, with a view of obtaining full information as to their 
parentage and habits of life. 3. To place its members in 
communication with centenarians abroad for the same pu 
4. To publish periodically a statement of their D 
and of the results at which they might arrive. Nor was this 
proposal so whimsical and Utopian as it might at first sight 
appear. The miseries of old age have been i b 
Juvenal in strong colours; but whatever truth there may be 
in the portrait, people still continue to desire leugth of days 
as one of the choicest gifis of Providence, and this desire being 
universal, it ought to be considered as a natural instinct im- 
anted in us for our good, and tending to effect the thing we 
ong for. It naturally leads us to inquire oa 
long life, and to ascertain how far it depends on ces 
over which we have no controul, and how far we have its 
attainment within our own reach. Nor ought it to be assumed 
that, because the world has lasted many thousand years, 
nothing more can be learned on the subject. It is highly 
je that the beet means for | 
yet been systematically tried ; 
term of human existence has been late years 
civilized countries. Many diseases are now becoming extinct, 
and surgery and meo'cine have made such rapid 


greater than in former 
yh over, or falls from a scaffold, ma: 
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violence are therefore leas frequent. The laws also are less san- 


guinary, and capital punishment is more rarely inflicted. 
Charity and Dg have taken amazing strides in their 
glorious path, have investigated with astonishing diligence 


the sorrows and sufferings of the poor, have pried into the 
stores and water-casks of the em’ ts, winced at the lashes 
laid on the backs of drunken sold lightened the fetters of 
thieves in the hulks, and striven to save the lives even of 
murderers. They have extended their strong hands to the 
ends of the and have forgotten neither the Hindoo 
widow nor the negro slave. They have done, in short, if not 
all that might be done, still much more than was ever 
done before to improve the condition of the labouring classes, 
and consequently to prolong their lives. Multitudes used to 
expire on marsh, forest, and heath, over whom no bell tolled, 
and who received no succour from strangers on their bed of 
straw. Tne parish doctor and the benevolent landlord now 
add ten or twenty years to the lives of thousands, who in by- 
gone days would have been cut short in the flower of their 
manhood. And if the general level of longevity has been raised 
already, we have before us a most convincing proof that it 
may be raised still higher, and also the amplest encourage- 
ment for further exertions in the same direction. Long life 
may be made a science, and a rich harvest of inductions may 
be reaped by observation from the fruitful field of the whole 
race of man. The obstacles to be encountered will, of course, 
be —— | and formidable. They will arise chiefly from the 
perversity of human nature, and the difficulty ef impressing 
the yuung with the importance of rules essential to the attain- 
ment of long life, together with that of deterring persons from 
contracting marriages with relatives and others whose off- 
spring are not likely to be vigorous and healthful. It is in 
youth that the 8 of premature dissolution are generally 
sown; and we are not yet in a position to say at how late an 
age death may in fact be premature. Hufeland, who has well 
studied the subject, believes that the o: izations and vital 
powers of man are able to support a duration and activity of 200 
years, and thus to reach, within five years, the age of Terah, 
Abrabam’s father. Of course, this is but an individual 
opinion, yet itis one which ought not to be treated with con- 
tempt. li the moral progress of society were to keep pace 
with its scientific and social development, there cannot be 
the smallest doubt that in two or three generations the 
number of persons poeteiag in a patriarchal age would be 
greatly increased. Some pled 

us in the fact that every epoch has had its centenarians, and 
every climate, however — society may have become. 

It would always be interesting and veefal to remind young 
persons of the most remarkable examples of longevity, and to 
assure them at the same time that instances of persons living 
to a very great age are much more frequent than is generally 
supposed. Hippocrates is said to have been 104 years old at 
the time of his decease, Democritus 109, and Galen 140. These 
were Grecians of Asia Minor: in Italy, we have Marcus 
Aponius and Titus Fullonius each living to 150; and Lord 
Bacon says, that when a general taxation was made by 
Vespasian throughout the empire, there were found living 
between the Appenines and the Po no fewer than 124 persons 
aged 100 and upwards. In Ethiopia, Mark Albuma reached 
his 150th year, and Saadi, the of Shiraz, lived to 102. 
Norway, in the last century, had its Draken aged 126; 
Tucomea its Louisa Truxo, a negress, 175; Mount Jura 
its Jacobs, 125 years old ; and France its Bons and Goldsmith, 
aged respectively 121 and 140. Venice, at an earlier period, 
boasted of Luigi Cornaro, the model of temperance, whose 
treatise on ty is well known. He wrote it at the of 80, 
and lived twenty years after. In an old book, “On Ori- 
gin and Strata of the Earth,” by Mr. Whiteside, there is a list 
of thirty-two persons, who died between 1635 and 1781, all 
of whom had lived above a century, and most of them consi- 
derably longer. The following passage is extracted from Sir 
Jobn Sinclair's “Statistical Account :"—‘ Within these 
twenty years at least twelve persons have died in the lower 
parts of Galloway from 100 to 115 years old. William Mar- 
shall, a tinker in this place is now 118. He might for 60. 
His faculties are unimpaired, and he walks through the coun- 
try with ease.” As regards walking in old age, who has not 
heard of that Countess of Desmond, who at her bridal danced 
witb Richard, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards the too famous 
Richard IIL, but then, 


took possession of her estates, and she was reduced to great 
poverty. Yet this old dame, when in her 139th year, used to 
go on foot to the market town of Youghal every week, and 


gs | even undertook a far longer and even more perilous journey. 


Havin & pas in a sailing-vessel to Bristol, she 
wale aciies the side of an and infirm daughter, 
from that city to on, to ask for redress 
her so It was granted, and as she had come from 
land to the capital, so she returned. Lady Desmond was not 
the only countess in Ireland who attained her 140\h 
year. Lady Eccleston, her contemporary, is said to have ex- 
ceeded it by three years. Most of us, again, are familiar with 
homas Parr, who worked as a labourer in Shropshire till he 
was 130,and took a journey to London at the age of 152; 
and Henry Jenkens, who died in 1670, and used to tell how, 
when a boy, he had taken a horseload of arrows from his 
native place to Northallerton, for the use of the Earl of 
Surrey at the battle of Flodden Field, which was fought in 
1518. The writer has met in the streets of Florence, and 
conversed with, an inhabitant aged 104, whose teeth were 
white, whose body was straight, her step firm, and her in- 
tellect unimpaired. 

But individual notices of this sort which might easily be 
multiplied, fade into significance before the fact revealed by 
the census of 1851, that three hundred and nineteen persons 
then returned themselves as ranging between 100 and 119 
years ofage. The larger proportion of these were females, 
and sixty-nine were described as widows without occupation. 
The census of 1851 gives a list of 201 centenarians, who were 
born before the conquest of Canada, and before George III. 
was on the throne. 































cases in point ; 
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digence, to spend the latter part of her life in St. Luke’s work- 
house, yet 
situation. 

is said to have consisted of the coarsest fare, as they depended 
on precarious alms. But it is certain that, though many un- 


reached her 


106th year in tha: sordid and unfriendly 
The eliment of He: 


mry Jenkens and Thomas Parr 


lettered 8 attain a great age, study, far from being in- 
— i when carried on with moderation, beneticial to the 
ealth. The brain, like every other organ of the body, is the 


better for exercise. Some of the greatest thinkers have lived 


toa old 


: Plato, Galileo, Newton, and Kepler are 
ye Titian, Michael Angelo, and a long 
ht be added. he state of mar- 


; 80 also is a clear conscience, a 


list of illustrious names 'm 
riage ia conducive to long |i 


cheerful disposition, a blameless walk, and a faith that has its 


footing soraewhere beyond time. used to say, with 
his own sweet complacency, that he partly owed his length 
of days to his having never allowed any circumstance to give 
him anxiety. 

Such primary conditions being assumed, it will, probably 
be found, as times go on, science advances, and further re- 
search is made into the subject, that the secret of prolonging 
life consists in the judicious alternation of exercise in the open 
air with study and manual toil. A ride to cover will exhili- 
rate you, no doubt; but sawing an elm or sculling a boat will 
strengthen you more. When Newton’s mind was weary with 
its sublime labour, and demanied repose, he stretched and 


jaded it still further A ger | over the Book of Revelations. 


This was a mistake. He might have lived over eighty-five if 
he had done as Archbishop Whately used to do in our day. 
He might often be seen at Redesdale in his shirt-sleeves, fell- 
ing a tree in the park, with a heavy shower of sleet drifting on 
his wrinkled face ; and, though incessant worry killed him 
at last, his profuse dark hair refused to silver at sixty-two. 
It may be doubted whether any human brain has yet been in 
a condition to develop the maximum of its capacity. When 
study is pursued intensely, withoct abundant exercise and 
musc' bour, the red corpuscles of the blood, instead of 
being arterialized by full and free contact with the —Es of 
air in the lungs, and being conveyed to the brain in a bright 
crimson current, replete with the elements of life and thought 
are thrown upon the fountain head of pbysical and mental 
vitality in a dark, sluggish, and comparatively stagnant 
stream, loaded with carbon, unfit for = pe eitber 
of mental or physical power, and ill-sui to prolong ex- 
nce. 

The means, therefore, which advaucing civilization will re- 
commend for the attainment of long life are all unlike the 
“vegetable sulphur” of Paracelsus, Cagliostro’s “elixir of 
long life,” or any other nostrum; and no one, we thiok, will 
deny that the wish for longevity is a noble one, To desire 
that we may long be able to watch over the lives most dear 
to us—to bridge over a broad chasm between the present and 
the past—to be numbered among the senators of experience 
and the veterans of honest toil—to mark the progress of so- 
ciety and the samen | ot stems we hel to plant—to 
wind calmly al the vale of years, and {at lergth, with our 
mission accomplished and our earthly robe slowly worn, to 
fail from among men, leaving some legacy of thought or good 
ee surely akin to those bigher aspirations whi 
st far away into the light of eternity, “ along the line of 

”"—London Review: 


limitless desires. 
——__>___—_——_ 
CHANG WOO GOW. 


Chang Woo Gow's height is to the height of ordinary men 
precisely what the height of ordinary men is to that of an or- 
dinary boy of ten years old, and yet—that is the curious part 
of the matter—he does not strike you with any astonishment 
until you stand close beside him, and find your head not 
reaching to his armpit. The truth is, if we come to think of 
it, that the increase of all the heights of things or persons ex- 
cept our own by about one-third of their present bulk, though 
remarkable enough in the case of objects to which we had 
become accustomed, would not be of sufficient amount to 
strike the eye immediately in iresh individual specimens of a 
well-known species, There are few things in ordinary use 
which do not vary as much as this in size from individual to 
individual. A book one-third larger, wider, and thicker than 


an octavo volume strikes us as no very massive vol- 
ume after all, and nothing of the se: on of extrava- 
gance which we ve from Swift's statement that Gulliver's 


nurse, Glumdalclitch, “ put a little book in his pocket not 
much larger than Samson's Atlas; it was a common treatise 
for the use of young girls, giving a short account cf their reli- 
gion.” The ex n of 83 per cent., trough great enough 
w be remarkable in close comparison, is not great envugh to 
impress the eye very pow ly at a distance, at all events 
without some oe standard of magnitude by which 
to compare it. first effect of Chang’s height is to make 
ey d near him seem very small, rather than to impress 
i as very great upon the spectator. He is so youthful, so 
well-proportioned, so handsome in figure, that he rather 
strikes you as supplying the natural standard of the human 
form, than as embodying any great deviation from that stan- 
dard. It is almost curious indeed that we take so much note 
of an increase of one-third of the average height in the size of 
men as we do. A tall horse exceeds a small Shetland pony 
by quite as great a relative difference as that even by which 
Chang exceeds the wee Tartar dwarf who is in his suite; and 
agreat mastiff presents a far more striking contrast to a toy- 
terrier. There is scarcely any species of object in nature or 
to which we are accustomed except man, in which the li- 
near dimensions of the largest specimens do not exceed those 
specimen by more than one-third of the latter. 
fowl is far mure of a giant to a full-sized ban- 
w is tose C. s* r 
feet nine. The human species appears to vary usually indec 
within narrower limits than most other species, but the ad- 
vance of thirty-three per cent. on the average height of sny 
object is not intrinsically one to fascinate the eye, and excite 
any of that sense of the ludicrous which we feel when the 
Brobdingnagian baby seizes hold of Gulliver by the middle and 
gets that gentleman's head into his mouth, and the nurse to 
quiet him makes use of a rattle, which was a kind of hollow 
and fastened by a cable to the 
sufficiently taller than other 
unnaturally short beside him rather 
than himself unnaturally tall. His wife, King Foo, who is 
feet seven, is taken at firstfor an exceedingly short wo- 
man, whereas she is above the average height of English- 
On the other hand, the comparison with dwaris 
seem unnaturally tall, never gigan- 
dwarfthem. Indeed the constant 
the non-existence of the former suf- 
natural ambition of human nature 
, disposes us to take the tall men 
types, and regard our own shortcoming as inferiority, ra- 


than their as excess. Dogs have the same feel- 
eae te de anater Os Cites Os oe 
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ture of the big ones, lavishing on them marks of hero-worship, 
and possessed with emulation, though not withenvy. Onthe 
other hand, tall dogs never feel too tall, never betray any 
awkwardoess at their unusual stature, but walk up and down 
among their lesser friends with the same sort of conscious dig- 
nity with which Chang Woo Gow stalks forth to chin-chin 
the crowd of humble fellow creatures. It is curious how much 
taller he seems afier this progress than he does before it. 
When he returns and seats himse!f again on bis throne, and 
throws back his head with the serenity of good-natured con- 
descension, he gradually dilates before our eyes till we seem 
to see again*the majesty and tranquillity of these calm idols in 
the Assyrian Court of the Crystal Palece, which, with their 
hands on their knees and their heads far above the level of hu- 
man turmoil, seem to convey a sense of sublime supramun- 
dane life by virtue of mere magnitude of form, and features 
lapped in profound repose. 

One of the first questions that suggests itself when we see 
Chang’s height, and learn that his father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather were taller, that he had one sister—* now 





no more” as the autobiography says—ten inches taller than 
himself, that he has a brother only six inches shorter, and that 
the Chang family generally seems to keep up its reputation for 
height—is, whether the other attributes of these giants are in 
proportion. One of Swift's most amusing artifices in the voy- 
ages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag is to keep everything in 


exact proportion to the size of his diminutive and gigantic 
creations. With the Lilliputians inches are as nearly as pos-| 
sible substituted for our feet, that isto say, the whole linear 
scale is diminished to one-twelfth of the corresponding terres- 
trial scale. With the Brobdingnagians the terrestrial linear 
scale is multiplied by twelve. And this is done on the whole 
with singular accuracy throughout the travels. Professor de 
Morgan thinks that Gulliver does rather more than is mathe- 
matically defensible when he draws away the whole Lillipu- 
tian fleet across the strait. But on the whole the proportions 
are fairly adhered to. With regard to our real Fychow giant, 
of course many of these questions cannot arise. It is obvious 
that he being in Gulliver’s isolated position, we cannot expect 
to find beds, borses, cats, dogs, rats, &c., made in keeping with 
his stature. But we speak only of his own physical qualities. 
Undoubtedly his step is at least one-third longer than our or- 
dinary step, and were he not unfortunately debarred exercise 
in order to keep him from the eyes of the public, he would 
doubtless be seen to walk five miles and one-third in the hour 
as easily as ordinary men can walk four. But his appetite is 
said not to be one-third better—Mr. Chisholm thinks not at 
all better—than an ordinary appetite. Though the “ tissues” 
must be one-third more extensive, it does not seem that they 
need 82 per cc nt. more food to keep them in repair. Perhaps 
Chang’s gastric juice may be one-third more efficient in 
separating the nutricious elements from the raw material, or 
perhaps there is one-third less nervous waste than in ordinary 
mortals, At all events it is confidently affirmed of him that 
his huge frame—though he is only a growing ad of nineteen, 
and probably therefore not yet as tall as he will be—consumes 
no more food than that of an ordinary Englishman. He is 
not, Mr. Chisholm says in a muscular point of view, stronger 
than other men, ‘hough his health is perfect. We understand 
that he is insured in several offices at the lowest rate at which 
insurances are taken for lads of nineteen, so good an opinion 
have the medical officers of his health; and as he has been 
repeatedly stethescoped, and his lungs pronounced perfectly 
sound and strong, we imagine that the usual law of lung-de- 
velopment, which is, we believe, that the expansion of the 
lungs isin exact proportion to the height, would hold true, 
and that Chang therefore could iuflate an air cushion er blow 
up a fire 33 per cent. faster than an ordinary man. But bis 
voice is not at all louder, not so full and deep as ordinary 
men’s—nothing like the voice of the rebel Tartar dwarf Chung, 
who goes through his speech and the harsh recitative called 
singing with a voice like that of a brass trumpet, and the 
humour nd intelligence of whose face is far greater than that 
of any other member of the company. Indeed it is the per- 
fect calm of Chang’s countenance which, considering its ob- 
vious youthfulness, is its chief attraction. When he takes up 
the Tartar dwarf and carries him about like a baby, the con- 
trast between the placid repose of the one face and the restless 
twinkle of the other, almost suggests the contrast between 
Nature and Man, between calm eternal youth and the curious, 
inquisitive industry that is busy “ because the time is short,” 
nowing what we know of Chang, and of the tendency in 
his family to transmit greatness of stature—it is an amusing 
speculation whether Mr. Darwin would consider such a fa- 
mily to have ¢h advantage or disadvantage in the conflict for 
existence with ordinary mortals. On the credit side of the 
account is to be reckoned greater swiftness, somewhat more 
power of observation through the greater height of the eyes 
from the ground, all the advantage which height alone (with- 
out additional strength) may give, in a struggle, and, we sup. 
pose, a larger swimming power, which must vary directly 
with the containing power of the lungs; for since no part of 
the body displaces more than just its own weight of water, 
the magnitude of the body is no disadvantage, and 
the additional air-bladder \is a great advantage. Again, 
mere height may be a great advantage when the object is to 
get out of a high window, as on occasion of a fire. Gulliver 
experienced the tremendous disadvantage of not being able 
to get off the bed which was eight yards from the ground 
when he was attacked by the Brobdingnagian rats, and Chang 
would certainly find his height a great advantage either in 
reaching shallow water after shipwreck, or in dropping from 
a window or tree. Then if the family appetite is no greater, 
a race of Coangs runs no additional risk from famine, and, 
on the other hand, since their muscular strength appears to 
be no greater, there is no great additional safety in personal 
conflict. On the debit side is the greater liability to accident 
which so large a frame—so large a target for missiles—in- 
volves, the greater risk from falls which varies with the weight 
of the body, and the certainly greater expense of clothing and 
housing so large a form. Chang could not live in many an 
English farmhouse without constant concussions of the brain, 
and must, we should think, have crept into the cabin of his 
ship much as Gulliver describes his creeping into the Lilliput 
temple assigned to him as a residence, where he could not 
stand upright. If Chang travels in Germany before his re- 
turn we recommend him to carry his bed with him, as he does 
his coffin—but a bed much longer than bis coftin—for the 
German bed would be calculated (as is his curious deep coffin) 
only to contain bim with his head and breast bent forward in 
the attitude of prayer—and sleepless nights from such a cause 
have been found by persons much shorter than Chang a ter- 
rible disadvantage in the conflict for existence. On the whole 
we imagine Mr. Darwin would conclude the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a stature to be so nearly balanced, that 
unless it is accompanied by « ither favourable or unfavourable 
nervous organizations and mental peculiarities, the race wor ld 
neither gain upon our shorter race, nor suecumb to it, but 





seems as yet no trace. Chang’s family appear to take to war, 
commerce, philosophy, and travels, very much like other edu- 
cated persons of the same calibre, and not to attain more than 
the usual level of educated good sense. Chang, it appears, is 
himself a man of literature, and bas already written a “ sub- 
leader” on himselt which is very good for a lad of nineteen— 
if not polished up by the interpreter. By the way, in his 
speech to the visitors there is a capital epigram—we hope it 
is his own—which he spvils out of politeness. He says :— 
“ The fish dwell in the depths of the waters, 
And the eagles in the sides of heaven ; 
The one, though high, may be reached with an arrow, 
And the other, though deep, with a hook ; 
But the heart of a man, at a foot distance. 
Cannot be known. 
“ Yet I trust my heart is known to you. It is full of thankfulness 
for your kindness, and kindness is more binding than a loan.” 


Chang should not have adved the sentence printed in italics. 
It does more credit to his social politeness than his literary in- 
sigbt. Still there is no reason to doubt that he might do very 
well in literature, and establish inductively that men of seven 
feet eight have no special disadvantage in that department in 
the conflict for existence.—Spectator. 
aii 

Tne MATTERHORN DisasteR.—The popularity of the two 
papers on Alpine subjects lately read at Birmingham can 
hardly be considered as due to their severely scientific spirit. 
The first of them was certainly most interesting to those who 
care for the geography of the chain of Mont Blanc, and Mr. 
Reilly’s map is a remarkable monument of skill and patience. 
In the second, as far as the meagre newspaper report allows 
a reader to conjecture, Mr. Whymper seems to have adopted a 
system of geological classification hitherto not generally in 
use, and to have conceived of all rock formation as simply di- 
viding itself into the two great natural orders of red and grey. 
It is possible that even the crowd of savans were attracted in 
some degree by the desire to see a gentleman who was very 
nearly killed at so great a Leight above the sea. But Alpine 
climbing is happily one of those occupations in which those 
who care for science may meet on friendly terms those who 
neither know nor care anything about it. The same peak 
may be climbed from motives signally different; and whether 
the young gentleman in Longfellow's poem who carried the 
banner with the proud but uugrammatical device was fired by 
a love of simple adventure, or bent upon investigating some 
private glacier theory, no mortal man can say. There are no 
two better climbers than Professor Tyndall and Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen, but there are none who seem to have laid themselves out 
for more different trains of thought upon reaching the summit 
ofa mountain. The Professor sits down ona crag, and be- 
gins to think that, as no substance in nature is perfectly hard, 
a mountain must sink in course of time, if it be only left to 
itself, by the mere force of terrestrial gravitation. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen gets to the top of the Rothhorn, and finds it abomi- 
nably cold. “As for ozone,” he says, “if any existed in the 
atmosphere, it was a greater fool than I take it for.” Every 
man to his taste. Happily the world of adventure is large 
enough to hold them ail. 

® © The real effect of the accident itself has been to 
stimulate enterprise, and to crowd Zermatt to overflowing. 
There are many more men who look forward now to ascend- 
ing the fatal mountain than there were at the beginning of the 
year. Nothing has come of the examination of the Taug- 
walds ‘in regard to the piecing of the rope, and how it came 
about that the one link which broke was composed of the 
weaker cord it is beyond conjecture to discover. One thing, 
however, is nearly certain, that the cruel suspicion under 
which the elder Taugwald for some time lay, of having cut 
the rope at the critical moment, is whol'y undeserved. A 
Swiss poet who wrote a semi-dramatic version of the story 
had the coolness to embody the suspicion in his poem, and 
record it as an undouttted historic fact. The idea, however, 
has been completely abandoned by all except the Chamouny 
guides, who may be understood ,to hold it as it were profes- 
sionally, as part of their long standing jealousy against their 
rivals of German Switzerland. So far did it proceed, a few 
weeks after the accident, that the Chamouny men refused to 
go on an expedition in which the father and son were to be 
engeged ; whereupon a couple of English travellers engaged 
the Taugwalds and turned off the Frenchmen, and thus gave 
them a salutary lesson on the subject of national jealousies. 
One more episode in connection with the accident deserves 
to be recorded. The search for the fourth of the missing 
bodies having proved ineffectual, a project was conceived than 
which perhaps none in all the history of adventure was ever 
more extraordinary. A distinguished mountaineer appeared 
suddenly at the little hotel of Zermatt with three thousand 
feet of rope. The huge bundle half filled the house, and ex- 
pectation was roused to the utmost. He had actually pro- 
posed to himself to ascend the mountain to the spot where the 
accident occurred, to fasten an end of the rope to the spot, 
and to let himself down more than halt a mile of vertical 
height till the remains of the body were found. The bad 
weather ot August prekented the plan from being realized, 
supposing it even possible ; but the mere conception is worth 
mentioning as one of absolutely unparalicled boldness.— 
Saturday Review. - 

M. Gustave Doré has drawn two plates illustrating the late 
terrible accident to English mountaincers oa Mout Cervin; 
one represents the triumphant coripletion of the first part of 
the task, the travellers arriving at the before untrodden sum- 
mit of the mountain, and the second the catastrophe. M. 
Doré has availed himself of all the dramatic power which he 

sesesses to exhibit the immensity of naturé and the corporeal 

ittleness of the beings who undertook so bold and so danzer- 
ous a task.— Atheneum, 











GRADUATED PronuncraTion.—* In a matter of this kind, 
what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison; and what 
may be excused in one case, might be altogether cond d 


he is an honourable and a peer’s son, though not because he 
is a reverend ; for—at least,so I take it—he ought, when he 
uses the latter word, in certain chapters read in the church at 
Christmas and East:r, to pronounce it as it is pronounced by 
the great body of educated Englishmen, of whom the clergy 
form a portion, and whose pronunciation ought to be listened 
to with as critical ears as their enunciation. I do not speak 
here of such variations in pronunciation as neether and niether 
sovereign and sue'reign, erd and er-red, sissum and sissim (the 
latter pronunciation being authorized by a learned prebend in 
one of our northern cathedrals), for these are cases in which 
eether or eyether pronunciation may be safely left to the disere- 
tion of the reader ; but I refer to such instances as Mr. Towers 
Lofty’s wropped and wssel, and to the Rev. Athelstan Uon- 
quest, who was wont to pray for the Prince Olbert, and O|- 
bert, Priace of Wales. But, then, Mr. Conquest comes of g 
famous county family whose names and possessions are writ- 
ten in Domesday Book ; and his position is not to be shaken 
by the substitution of an O foran A. It is clearly a very dif. 
ferent affair with his curate, who comes of a more plebeian 
stock, and is of no particular family or county; from his lips 
such a pronunciation would fall as a vulgarity.”—Cwthbert 
le denitneil 

A Scorcn ScHootmasTeR.—“I asked him what had first 
made him think of teaching. ‘Mony a time,’ he replied, 
‘hae I asked that at mysel’; and it’s nae wonner, for I never 
was at the schule but eleven weeks in my life, and that was 
when I was a loon(laddie)about eleven years auld. I had far mair 
need to learn than to teach, though I’m no sure but to teach 
a thing is the best way to learnt. Amaist a’ that I ken, and 
it’s no muckle to be sure, I got it by learnin’ others. But 
ye’ve asked what made me begin teachin’? Weel, sir, it was 
this:—When I was a young lad, there were seven grown-up 
folk roun’ about here that couldna read a word. Some o’ 
them were married and had families, and there was nae schule 
nearer than twa mile, and in the winter especially the young 
things couldna gang sae far. Ane o’ the fathers said to me ae 
day, “ Ye ken, Jamie, I canna read mysel’, but, oh! man, I 
ken the want o’t, and I canna thole that Willie shouldna learn, 
Jamie, ye maun tak’ and teach him.” “Oh man,” I said, 
“hoo can I teach him? I ken naething mysel’.” “ Ye maun 
try,” he said. Well, I took him, and after him anither and 
anither cam, and it wasna lang till I had about twenty. In a 
year or twa I had between sixty and seventy, and sae I hae 
keepit on for near sixty years. [I soon grew used wi’ t, and 
custom, ye ken, is a kind 0’ second nature.’—‘ Bat how did 
you find room,’ I asked, ‘ for sixty in that little place ?— 
‘ Weel, sir, there was room for mair than ye wud think. 
Wherever there was a place that a creature could sit, I gota 
stoolie made, and every corner was filled. Some were at my 
back, some were in the corner o’ the window, and some were 
sittin’ among the auld shoon at my feet. But for a’ that there 
wasna room for sixty, and so a woman that lived across the 
road had a spare corner in her house, and'when the bairns got 
their lessons, they gaed ower and sat wi’ her, and made room 
for the ithers. Ye see, the faithers and mithers were aye in 
gude neebourhood wi’ me. They were pleased and | was 
pleased, and when folk work into ane anither’s han’s, they pat 
up wi’ things that they wudna thole at ither times.’”—Kerr’s 
Life of Beattie. 

Booxs AND Dixners.— The ably-conducted American 
Literary Gazette has, we think, made a slight mistake in a re- 
cent article on the effects of good dinners. It says :—* Napo- 
leon used to tell everybody he placed in important offices, 
‘ Mind you give good dinners! Talleyrand’s parting words 
to diplomatists were, ‘No zeal, and plenty of dinners.’” 
These remarks are all very well, and most probably very true, 
as but few of us are entirely proof against a well-spread table ; 
but what follows will, we conceive, be scarcely endorsed by 
the booksellers and publishers of Paternoster-row. The wri- 
ter says:—“ Ask anybody in England, or on the Continent, 
connected with American literature for the last thirty years, 
when was trade best? They'll fetch a deep-drawn sigh and 
say, ‘ The trade has never been worth that/ since George P. 
Putman’s day. Ob! Putnam’s London dinners!’ and then 
he will fall into a fit of musing, and think over the bills of fare 
Putnam used to spread for the diffusion of useful knowledge. 
No literature is good eating! Why, ‘ Paradise Lost’ is no- 
thing but dinners, cake, and tea metamorphosed into biank 
verse.” Now, this may be very funny, but it is not true. We 
undertake to say that there are now ten, if not twenty, times 
as many American books imported as there were in the old 
days of, Wiley and Putnam, twenty years ago. Perhaps, if 
Mr. Putiam bad given fewer dinners, he would have sold 
more books.— Review. 








Aw Irauian Restoration; THE Loocetta De. BiGao. 
—At the corner of the Piazza del Duomo, and the street called 
Via Calzaioli, leading from the Piazza del Duomo to the 
Piazza Vecchia, must have been remarked by all visitors 
to Florence, what at first sight ap a ruin of an 
old building enclosed in old patched scaffolding, worn 
black with age; but on closer inspection could seen, 
where glimpses of it could be caught at a short distance 
from the scaffolding, or - 4 peeping through the cracks ‘ 
the old boarding, remains of a building of great architectur? / 
beauty. 

There seems a peculiar fondness in Florence—hard to be 
accounted for—for leaving buildings unfinished; see the 
facades of the churches, the grand Duomo itself not excepted. 
The modern art-exhibitions contribute numerous plans 
year to year, many of great merit, for fagades for the Duomo, 
8. Lorenzo, &c.; but the marble exterior of the Duomo has 
been worn and patched up again with bright new marbles, 
shining out in strong contrast with the old black worn mar- 








in another. Thus, Lord Russell may say that he will feel 
obleeged to the noble Jord for such-and-such information—be- 
cause Lord Russell belongs to an antediluvian period, and 
persists in adhering to the pronunciation that was fashionable 
in his youth; but if Mr. Whipper-Snapper, his Lordship’s 
secretary, was to forget himself so far as to say odleege instead 
of odlige, he would probably be snapped up by his chief as a 
plagiarist, if not a caricaturist. Ancther noble lord, too, me 

tell us that he will feel it his dooty to bring forward such-an 

such a motion on Toosday next. And yet, despite these noble 
precedents, it will not do either for you or for me, gentle rea 
der, to say that our dooty vbleeges us to do so-and-so; for, we are 
not veteran statesmen of high rank, and we must refrain from 
taking liberties with the received mode of pronunciation, un- 
less we desire to be relegated to a low stratum of society, and 
to be regarded as flounderers in the mud of provincialisms. 





might just keep its place. Of such mental peculiarities there 


Again, the Hon. and Rev. Towers Lofty says (ossel instead 
of tassel, and wropped for wrapped ; and he may do so because 


May of this year, chosen to inaugurate 
plessiog to tha eye and taste as well as to social feeling. 

the last two years there have been workmen em- 
ployed on the work of unbricking the arches, mending the 
marble ornaments of the pillars, &c.; and now, except a few 
low palings around, the loggia is left open to view. It 
formed in the thirteenth century the entrance to the b 
of the Misericordia. In 1240, the Dominican , Pietro de 
Verona, afterwards Pietro Martirio, whose martyrdom Titian 
has immortalised on am eae to = the 
heresies then being promu’ a Florence ‘aternon, 
and excited many of the citisens to a crusade against them 
instituting a sacred twelve bands, 


order of 
by twelve of the chief of the citizens, called “ Capitani 
ede.” These, after a + gained over the heretics 
Piazza of Santa Felicita, in 
tani del Bigallo. The order devoted themsel 
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dia, on the latter removing to their present hospital on the 
south of the Duomo, in 1525, took exclusively the care of the 
abandoned orphans, and established themselves in the build- 
ing of which this loggia forms part. The Loggstis is said to 
have been built from the ns of Niccola di Pisano. It 
consisted of four arches, two of which are still closed. The 
two now open lead to the chapel enclosed by gates of Gothic 
wrought iron-work ; inside are marble life-size figures of the 
Virgin and two saints by Alberto Arnoldi. On each side of 
the altar were formerly frescoes, by the son of Ghirlandajo. 
The statuettes over the north arch facing the baptistery were 
either by Niccola or Andrea Pisano. The arches are orna- 
mented with medallions, enclosing half-figures of saints, ex- 
quisitely carved. By the side of the statuettes are two fres 
coes, by Roselli and Ventura; the subjects, Pietro Martirio 
preaching to the people against heresy, and Pietro giving the 
white standard, embroidered with a red cross, to the twelve 
nobles heading the Crusade. The frescoes are well executed, 
and almost preserved entire. 

The restorations of the Loggia have been carefully done, 
but show a falling off from the work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is to be hoped many more equally interesting resto- 
rations may be effected to add to this interesting specimen of 
Italian Gothic.— Builder. 





A MINIATURE OF CROMWELL.—The Exhibition of Minia- 
tures leads me to inquire if any of your correspondents can give 
information respecting one of Cromwell, of which I heard West, 
the President of the Royal Academy, speak with the highest en- 
thusiasm. The anecdote relating to it was to me curious and in- 
teresting, and must no doubt be known to many, who may be 
able to correct mistakes, and supply the blanks which I make, as 
| write from memory after the lapse of many years. West, when 
painting, I think, the “ Dissolution of the Long Parliament,” 
was most anxious to see authentic portraits of Cromwell. He 
heard of a miniature in the possession of —~- (one of the Russell 
family). She was an old lady, very infirm and bedridden ; but 
Lord Russell offered to mention his desire to the lady. Great 
objections were made, and many communications took place: at 
last the lady consented, on the specific condition that all present 
should be in court dress. *‘‘ This,” West said, “was to me a se- 
rious difficulty, as from national feeling I have a special aversion 
to that costume ; but the condition was absolute, and rather than 
lose a sight of the portrait, I consented to put on the sword 
and other paraphernalia, On the appointed day I found that the 
carriage had been sent to the bankers’, where the miniature was 
deposited, the servants being put in full costume, as if going to 
court. When I arrived at the house, I was ushered with great state 
to the room, where I found the lady propped up in bed, with her 
head ‘dressed with plumes and jewels, as if going to « drawing- 
room.” The box was opened, and she gave him the miniature. 
After some remarks, he expressed his admiration of it, aud said 
it was by far the most expressive portrait of Cromwell he had 
openene” Upon this the lady stretched out her arm, seized the 
miniature, and covered it up. The first impression of West was, 
that the lady was seized with a fit of derangement; but he 
begged to see the portrait again: she was evidently much excited, 
and positively refused. Lord —— Russell then endeavoured to 
persuade her to allow another view of the miniature: all in vain. 
At last, partly exhausted, partly relenting, she consented, while 
saying, “ You must know that in my presence he is never to be 
spoken of but as My Lord Protector.” West said that he had 
the miniature in his hand for a good while afterwards, taking spe- 
cial care to speak frequently of the Lord Protector. 

Not long after the lady died, and he inquired of the executors 
about this portrait. He was told that the box had been received 
trom the bankers, but the miniature was not in it; and when 
West spoke to me ubout it, he said it had never been discovered. 
He added, that probably it must have been sent abroad, but that 
the execution was so beautiful that it would certainly ap- 
pear again.— Notes and Queries, 








How THe Maories WERE SUPPLIED WITH AMMUNITION.— 
We take the following curious story of smuggling war ma- 
terials to the Maories from the Hawkes Bay Times :—“ The 
writer of this was in the employ of a noted trading firm en- 
geged in the native trade, owning a smail schooner running 

Auckland to the Bay of Plenty, trading with the natives 
with gunpowder, lead, and rum, arms of all sorts, from a 
George IL. musket to a minie rifle, tomahawks, and cartouch 
boxes; in fact, all the implements of war coveted by their 
dusky customers. One of their common tricks to cheat the 
customs was to enter the vessel with pork in casks, and to 
clear out with empty casks and salt, the said casks containing 
six or ten kegs of sporting t mwey s and bags of salt, contain- 
ing each about 100\bs. of old lead, boxes of caps, &c., all these 
shipped in the open day, rolled through Auckland streets, left 
standiog on the wharf, and sold in the Bay of Plenty. The 
old files of Auckland papers need only to be consulted to tell 
tales of —_ of empty casks and tons of sash-weights (lead, 
of course) for building purposes in places where the only build- 
ings going up were raupo wharves. The writer of this knew 
of one wharf containing at one time seventy-two kegs of pow- 
der headed up in the way mentioned, and close alongside an 
old potato-hole with about a ton of leaden sash-weights in it. 
And all this carried on by a firm whose principal held office 
next to the superintendent, and he went home and with other 
Auckland merchants who bad made their pile by Tower 
muskets and other merchandise, went in deputation to the 
8 of State for the Colonies and hoped that the war 
would be carried on with vigour, and cruisers stationed to 
prevent the extensive smuggling by the Yankees.” 





Lrrerary Liseis.—A Paris letter-writer, speaking of the 
lawsuit between the representatives of the jewellers Boehmer 
and Bossange, and the De Montmorency heiress of the Cardinal 
de Rohan, as to the arrears due for the necklace which Marie 
Antoinette was supposed to have ordered—a dispute which has 
been in and out of the law courts these seventy years—says 
that in the French morning papers the reports of the trial have 
this heading:—“ La Route de Varennes—M. Alexandre Dumas 
v. the Heir of the Préfontaine Family.” Dumas’ connection with 
the busi is ioned by his aecouat of the part taken by 
M. de Préfontaine during the attempted flight of the royal fami- 
ly. The question is, did the Queen descend from the carriage, 
enter M. de Préfontaine’s house, and there inquire the cause of 
the delay in the relays of post-horses; orfis Alexandre Dumas’ 
statement correct, that, on the Queen's alighting, M. de Préfon- 
taine closed the doors of his house, which called forth fro.a 
Louis XVI. a reproach in which he reminded him of his double 








furthermore, the Queen alighted at his house, to which she was 
conducted by M. de Malden, and that she rested there a few mo- 
ments. Dumas and Levy will have to pay the costs, and are for- 
bidden to sell any copies of “La Route de Varennes” without 
this explanatory note. 

This is by no means the first time Alexandre Dumas has been 
summoned to the bar by the descendarts of families who consi- 
der themselves aggrieved by the part he has made their ancestors 
play in his novels. The Marquis d’Epinay Saint-Luc instituted a 
law against him in consequence of his having stated in his ro- 
mance, ‘‘La Dame de Monsoreau,” that his ancestor, Frangois 
d@’Epinay Saint-Luc, Grand Maitre de l’Artillerie under Henry IV., 
and a distinguished general, had been one of the mignons of 
Henry IIf. The court ruled, however, that as 250 years had 
elapsed since the said Frangois d’Epinay Saint-Luc’s demise, it 
could not undertake to protect his memory from M. Dumas’ fer- 
tile pen.— English paper. 


Tue Crea as It Is—A communication from Sebasto- 
pol in the Union says:—*“It is difficult to imagine a more 
desolate place than this poor town; itis a positive sepulchre. 
Its sleeping hills, once covered with picturesque gar- 
dens are transformed into arid wastes; one can no longer 
distinguish the places where the vines grew, and a barren 
moss replaces all the verdure which formed ten years ago 
such a charming panorama. Thecountry is depopulated and 
despoiled of all its commerce. The factories are deserted, the 
cultivation of tobacco, which ht compete with that of the 
Turkish, declines every day ; and the landed proprietors have 
almost entirely renounced making wine. We were accustomed 
to see a whole fleet of barges full of fruit issuing from our 

ort; the importation now is nearly double the exportation. 

n 1864 there entered the harbour 388,000 roubles’ worth of 
merchandise, two-thirds of it corn, and only 140,000 roubles’ 
worth went out. This year the difference threatens to be still 
more formidable, for the choking up of the watercourses has 
dried up the meadows and caused great prejudice to the rear- 
ing of cattle. The French ought to come and make a new 
campaign here, but one entirely of peace and industry. This 
time they would gain large profit, after an ordeal much more 
speedy and Jess painful than that of the siege. We have an 
especial want of some superior vinedressers. Viticulture is 
in distress from the following circumstances :—Since the emi- 
gration of the Tartars the care of the vines is confided to the 
soldiers sent here to form the garrison ; there are some from 
Archangel, Helsingfors, Polotzk, who have never seen @ grape 
in their own country, and are, therefore, supremely incapable 
of turning the vine to profitable account. Instead of wine, 
they make a bleckish sort of liquor, alike devoid of name and 
taste. With respect to tébacco it is the same; while the 
Crimea would suffice to supply the whole of Russia with these 
two essential objects of contemporary consumption, and even 
to export them to foreign countries. Seriously, for European 
traders there are enormous profits to be realized in this 
country without any risk, and I think it can never recover it- 
self without the aid of such intelligent adventurers. We 
should want hands from the south of Europe chiefly, for the 
Germans are only good at corn. Much corn cannot be pro- 
duced here ; the sun parches the ear before it comes to matu- 
rity; but the same sun produces all sorts of fruit in great 
abundance and of prodigious size. Without ex ration, 
there is a harvest of :illions to be reaped in the Crimea in 
fruit and tobacco, and nothing would be easier than their ex- 
portation.” 

A Yorksnire Harvest Home.—An aristocratic gathering 
took place at the village of Stonegrave, ten miles north of Mal- 
ton, on Tuesday, when the rector, the Rev. Augustus White 
Weatherall, held the first harvest home festival in the newly-re- 
stored church of the Holy Trinity, of which the rev. gentleman 
is rector. The special service was held in the church at one 
o'clock. The church was profusely but very tastefully decorated 
with flowers, fruits, and grain, Tbe rood screen had appropriate 
mottoes, and the altar held a bowl of splendid grapes and other 
fruits, intermingled with corn, hops, &c. These decorations had 
been carried out exclusively by ladies. Shortly before service 
time a procession was formed at the rectory. First young ladies 
dressed in white, next the choristers, and afterwards twelve priests 
in surplices, followed by the rector and the Ven. Archdeacon of 
Cleveland (the preacher), also surpliced. The clergy and the 
others sang a harvest hymn to the church, into which a difficulty 
was fouud to gain admission, owing to the vast number of wor- 
shippers. The surpliced clergy formed a double row in the chan- 
cel. After the benediction had been pronounced from the altar, 
the procession re-formed to the rectory. Shortly afterwards 
another procession of fifty or sixty gentlemen and ladies left the 
rectory for a large tent in a field below, in which provision was 
made for 450 persons, invited guests of the rector and the farm- 
ers. At Yedingham, Yorkshire, the Rev. Mr. Porter, the vicar, 
has held a similar harvest thanksgiving. Manchester Examiner. 








Tne Cost or Living ABROAD AND IN ENGLAND.—Our 
continental neighbours, as a rule, do not, as we do, spend a 
large portion of their income in a style of living and in a set 
of appearances which bring no pleasure to themselves, and are 
indulged in solely to produce an effect in the eyes of others. 
Their hospitality is far simpler, more comfortable, less costly 
than ours. They see their friends oftener, easier, more cheaply, 
and more pleasantly than we do. They do not—at least only 
recently, and in certain spoiled localities—waste large sums 
of money in ponderous dinners, under which our tables groan 
and our stomachs suffer, and of which the wastefulness is only 
equalled by the dullness. They spend on what they like, or 
what they want; not like us,on what we merely fancy our 
neighbours will be impertinent enough to think we ought to 
have or to do. When they meet in the evening, they meet for 
conversation and friendly intercourse, not to devour each 
other’s luxuries or to criticise each other's costume. When 
they assemble at their country houses each lady does not 
think it incumbent upon her to take down three fresh dresses 
for each day ofher sojourn. There cannot be the faintest 
doubt that an English lady spends upon her dress and — 
at least five times the sum that a Swiss, a German, a Dutch 
an Italian, or a French (I put the Paris of to-day out of the 
comparison) lady of equal refinement, taste, elegance, and 
culture, thinks it necessary or could afford to lay out. When 
| shall we cease all this costly and ruinous folly, and recur to 
| simpl+r modes of life? When shal! we have manhood enough 

to ea’, and drink, and dress, and live according to our own 

standard of eS poe and “re. and A pag 
ing to a “ regulat pattern imp upon us by a sort o! 
social wee Od all others the most degrading because it is 
foolish and the extravagant, and succumbed 


” | to out of pure vanity, feebleness, and cowardice? To sum up 


the whole subject, only a smal! part of the cost of liv- 
ing in this country is essential, inberent, and incurable—pro- 
bably for incomes of £1000, or £1500 & year, not a fourth part. 
Our taxes will probably always be higher, much of our food 
ee eee eee cade the wages of 

and the cost therefore of all 





labour, 
which labour enters, more 
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considerable than abroad. This much ve cannot help, and 
we should not greatly mind. The education of our children 
must, probably, always be in some degree more costly ; but 
we are all conscious that it need not be, and ought not to be, 
one half as costly as it is. In this, as in all things, we are 
simply wasteful, and this habitual wastefulness is answerable, 
as we have shown, for a vast amount of our extra expenditure, 
and might be and should be amended. A simpler and more 
sensible mode of life would at once reduce the number of ser- 
vants, and indirectly, but very greatly, improve their charac- 
ter and quality. Pall Mall Gazette. 





DreaMs.—What a marvel and mystery isadream! We 
close our eyes to the light and the world around us, and in the 
depth and darkness of slumber we see sights that are no sights, 
and hear sounds that are no sounds, without consciousness, with 
out volition, and without any external object immediately acting 
on our senses. The mind of the dreamer can bound over the 
barriers of space and time ; can call up the past, however distant, 
from its grave, the future, however remote, from its cradle; and 
can summon scenes which have had no past, and can never have 
any future, from the fertile field of imagination. The dreamer’s eye 
can scan man’s life and man’s labours in all their stages and vari- 
eties, can glance through the darkness of the grave, and traverse 
the regions of eternity. The dreamer sees the roses radiant in 
the sunshine of Eden as vividly ashe saw the prize flowers of the 
last show. To him, the cities, the empires, and the races that 
have passed away from the earth, and have become phantoms of 
the past, rise as the realities of the present; to him realms he 
has never trod, races he has never seen, come and repose at his 
feet, and hold communion with his soul; to him heaven reveals 
its forms of transcendent brightness and its scenes of untold 
rapture; to him hell sends up its demons of despair and its 
shades of woe unutterable; to him the earth sends forth the best 
and the worst, the noblest and the meanest, of the children of 
men, with “ tears and tortures, and the touch of joy.”--A Re- 
viewer. 

Tue Beer we Drrwx.—-Messrs. Guinness and Company (of 
Dublin) employ in their brewery about 300 men, through 
whose hands no less than 500,000 gallons of water, either in 
its crude form or manufactured state, pass daily. Thirty tons 
of coal per day is the average consumption of fuel, and this 
with the water is used to extract the virtue from, in round 
numbers, 1,500 cwt. of grain per day. The “ pieces” in which 
the manufactured article is stored number 65, besides 20 others 
in course of erection, and these contain from 1,500 to 2,000 
hogsheads of 52 gallons each. The consumption of beer by 
the workmen—each man’s allowance being two pints— 
amounts to 75 gallons per day. The first mashing was per- 
formed in the year 1780, and, notwithstanding that the brew- 
ery suffered no inconsiderable damage during the O'Connell 
riots, the property continued to prosper and amass for its en- 
terprising owner a princely fortune. The present head of the 
firm, Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness, will be remembered for 
many generations to come as one of the most charitable 
among the rich traders of the present day. The last instance 
of his munificence was the restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, from his private purse, at a coat, it is said, ex- 
ceeding £100,000.—Brewer's Journal. 











Fisninc wrrn Cormorants,—Considerable interest was 
excited in the village of Croston, on Tuesday and Wednesday- 
week, through J. B. de Trafford, Esq., of Croston Hall, and a 
party of friends, fishing in Syd Brook, and in various ponds in 
the village of Croston, with three cormorants. The river 
Yarrow was once famed as a trout stream, but owing to the 
utilisation-of-sewage problem not having been yet solved and 
that stream being the receptacle of the sewage of Chorley, 
Euxton, Eccleston, and other places, and its waters being, more- 
over, additionally polluted by filthy discharges from various mills 
and manufactories, it now seldom affords any sport to the angler, 
and the operations of the cormorants were consequently confined 
to the brooks and ponds. The cormorants swim rapidly, often 
with their heads under water, the better to observe the move- 
ments of their prey, and dive with surprising swiftness after fish, 
which they catch with ease, and when once caught there is no 
chance of the finny captive escaping, the sharp, hooked, and 
horny point of the bird’s vpper mandible holding it most firmly. 
The cormorants had a ring round their throats to prevent 
them distending wide enough to swallow a fish of moderate 
size. When they caught one, and rose to the surface with it, 
they were called by their keepers, to whom they surrendered 
it.—Preston Chronicle, 





Tae Murray anp Berr-Tea.—We have the comfort of 
one certain knowledge, that dirt is bad for both man and beast, 
and cleanliness sure to be good. But it is far trom equally 
certain that other things good for man are good for beasts, 
and we very much doubt whether Miss Burdett Coutte’s cows 
profited ¥ their stimulating treatment of brandy, whisky, 
and gin, Nay, we question whether human patients suffering 
under — would have been the better for such copious 
doses of ardent —_ Bat waiving that point, is there an 
such similarity between the stomach and digestion of rumi- 
nating animals and those of human beings that the treatment 
ot the one can be suited to the other? A Hospital Physician 
in the Times think: there is such similarity, and proposes to 
nourish sick oxen with beef-tea! 

“ Taking for granted that this plague is typhus, why should 
the experiment not be made of treating it as we do typhus in 
the human eubject? There is now pretty fair statistical 
evidence to show that the most effective treatment of human 
typhus is the plan of administering continuous animal food 
and frequent doses of muriatic acid. Under this régime we 
hospital physicians hardly ever lose a patient at the present 
day. Now, looking at cattle with the eyes of a physician, and 
not as a farmer (L mean putting aside the question of ex- 
pense), I cunnot see any objection to applying the treatment 
to them. Shall quantities every half hour of weak beef-tea 
and milk may be given, and every two hours a draught con- 
taining twenty or thirty drops of the pharmacopceal muriatic 


*\ acid. The animal should be well covered up and kept per- 


fectly still.” 

I ne a cow inblankets sipping beef-tea or the soup of 
the tail of her brother the ox! How would it agree with us 
in a fever to have our mouths well filled with hay, or come 
newly cut grass, and those things are as well suited to our 
stornachs and digestions as the beef-tea to the ruminating 
animal. Perhaps, in convalescence, the Hospital Physician 
would recommend a beef-steak and a bottle of port, but a cow 
of any delicacy would certainly decline a meal of her own 
flesh as not less revolting than cannibalism.—Hraminer. 


Exrraorpinary Rescue sy a Busy Man. —On Tuesday 
last, a gentleman named Woodward, a resident of Maldon, and 
who is blind, was bathing in the river Blackwater, the tide 
being at the at the same time a man named 








Perry, who was to him, and » young man named Pear- 
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son, were bathing near. After they had been in the water a few 
minutes, Mr. Woodward, knowing Perry was close by, called out 
to ask him where he was, but receiving no answer, and calling seve- 
ral times wittiout success, he referred to his guide-boy, who was 
sitting on the bank, and finding that Perry was not to be seen, 
immediately shouted for help. Pearson soon came up, when, in 
answer to the excited inquiry of Mr. Woodward as to whether he 
could see Perry, he replied ‘ Yes, under the water, straight ahead 
of you.” Mr. Woodward, guided by further directions, proceeded 
in search, and fortunately succeeded in reaching the poor fellow 
and getting hint safely to the shore. As it happened, it was pro- 
vidential that Perry was insensible, as had he had sufficient con- 
sciousness to have grappled with his preserver, the result might 
have been fatal to both. It appeared that Perry, who can swim 
but little, got out of his depth, and being crippled and weak from 
a late illness, was unable to help himfelf in the least, and doubt- 
less was rapidly drowning. He has since been severely ill in con- 
sequence of the accident. It is an almost unparalleled case that 
a blind man should exhibit such presence of mind and tact as to 
be enabled, by verbal directions only, to find a drowning man in 
so large an expanse of water especially, and, unaided, bring him 
to the shore in safety.—Hssex Herald. 





A Fisurne Incipent.—Now ashore for a crust of bread 
and cheese at the cricketers (Woolgar’s)—the last sad scene 
of , dear, gifted Ephemera! It was here my friend Grey- 
socen, Goasian a call for help, quitted the room, and found a 
lady, who was in charge of a punt while her liege lord and 
friends went to refresh, struggling with a jack that bad sly! 
taken the bait left dargling in the stream. Greylocks, wit 
the ardour of the angler and the gallantry of the man, was 
soon on board, and having landed the fish, threw it down on 
the bottom of the punt. This was the cause of renewed alarm, 
and as the pike floundered about, with jaws wide agape, jeo- 
pardized the silk stockings of the lady, she, in her fear, seized 
the hapless Greylocks round the neck, and fairly screamed in 
the paroxysms of her fright. “It wasa mercy,” Greylocks 
observed, “that we were not down together.” “ Down to- 
gether!” I exclaimed. “I did not say down together, sir,” 
cried Greylocks, indignantly: “I said, as plain as I could 
speak, it was a mercy we were not drowned together. But 
that was not the worst of it,” added Greylocks. “The hus- 
band hearing the well-known notes of bis wife, rushed out of 
the house, and seeing me in the arms of his spouse, let fly at 
me right and left, but luckily, stepping upon the fish, he 
sli , and went overboard, when the lady, transferring her 
screams towards the object of her plighted troth, gave me time, 
while mine enemy was getting cool in five feet water, to ex- 

the circumstances of the affectionate scene, and we hot- 
andy’d — er, as all fishermen should do in such cases.” 
—Fishi: our. 


IRREPRESSIBLE LoYALTY.—Mr. Shy Seance probed 
Trish loyalty this week. At a place called na, he was called 
upon at a public meeting for a speech, and during a very sen- 
sible one on many topics, said, ‘* Come, then, and join with me 
in a cheer—a cheer the sound of which will float along the 
Bunree river, and re-echo from the slopes of old Nephin! I 
give you the Queen! May her virtues as a woman and her 
wisdom as a Sovereign consecrate her person and her throne 
in the loyal affections of her Irish people!” The whole assem- 
- - joined in a loud and hearty cheer, which was repeated 
with great enthusiasm.— Court Journal, 30th ult. 








Tue Swattow-* Pest."—The Scotch have discovered the 
last new plague—it is among swallows. All'went well with them 
until the middle of June last, when the whole suddenly disap 

Not a twittering emigrant could be heard or seen. 
All remained a mystery until the middle of the present month, 
when, in looking into some twelve or fourteen nests, swallows 
were found sitting upon He but dead, dry, and shrunk up. 
The faithful incubators had perished at their post of duty. The 
next thing they will discover is a plague among insects.— Ditto. 





Tue Mermarp.—A very clever Scotchman recently mis- 
took a lady bathing in Lochfoyne for a mermaid, He threw 
stones at her, and at last advanced with a knife, thinking she 
would be wholesome food in this rinderpest time, when the beau- 
ty spoke, and female words, as they have done before to others, 
proved too much for him; he fled, and the lady dressed her- 
self after her swim. The Scotchman intends to read a paper 
about her at the next British Association meeting.— Ditto. 





A Roya Romance.—Virgil has applied omnipotent effects 
to the love of woman and to the love of gold. The latter he 
calls sacred ; the former, instead of sanctifying, he befouls with 
the epithet “ im "  Assuredly both passions lead us into 

at scrapes. Holofernes lost his head for Judith; Anthony 

the world at Actium for Cleopatra; Sampson lost his hair 
for Delilah; and misers have been found clatehing their money- 
bags in their death agonies. The Crown Prince of Italy, young 
Prince Humbert, has fallen in love with the Princess Margue- 
rite, the eldest daughter of the Duke of Nemours. The Prin- 
cess is in every respect well fitted to adorn the high station which 
Prince Humbert is probably destined to fill. In rank and fortune 
she is a match for any Monarch. Nature has lavished her aay 
woon her, and her education has fitted her to share a throne. 
ere marriages made in heaven, as heretefore, it would be 
well; but the bans are now forbidden from the Tuileries. The 
Emperor's consent must first be gained, and Victor Emmanuel 
tells bis son that he must control his affections within the limits 
which the great Jove has assigned. In a word, the Italian King 
tells his son that he must not marry the Princess, because the Em- 
ror of the French would be displeased to see a Princess of the 
ouse of Orleans heiress to the throne which he had raised. The 
Prince says not only that he will marry no other lady, but that 
he will marry the Princess Marguerite. He has plucked his daisy 
to pieces, like another lover of another Marguerite, and has found 
the right leaf in the right place.— Ditto, 





Cotp Darnxs my Hor WeaTHer.—We noticed not | 
ago the fallacy of the idea that it is bad to plunge into cold 
water when we are heated. Dr. M’Gavin gives, in a paper 
“ On the danger of cold drinks in harvest,” some —— 
ing facts about drinking cold water. There have been lately 
several fatal accidents among harvesters in Scotland, owing 
to the general belief that ii you are ever so hot, water on 


, if 
commonly followed by serious results.” The explanation is) village 
Jost the some en that which anewers for the cold beth-—the re. 
action is greater the colder the water. It is very hard indeed 
{o0 new of we bnew) tog ep mention ches oes 


tered the lists in the three Tournaments :— 


membrane. Ice, too, after dinner can do little harm. In 
South Ameriea a native rarely travels without some Indian 
corn-flour to mix with his water, just as we make a drink for 
horses. This prevents any evil effects from water drin ; 
it also stimulates the action of the juice, as do the 
lumps ot toast in soup, which are not without their “ hygi- 
enic” use. When you are tired and hot, then, remember al- | 
ways to drink by small mouthfulls; you wiil —- your 
thirst better, and save all risk to your stomach. me people 
are stricken down after the cold draught, as if by apoplexy; 
others a a chill, followed by more or less perfect re- 
action. If the reaction is normal, allis well; but if too much 
blood is drawn to the interior of the body in order to restore 
the equilibrium between skin and stomach, in three or four 
days congestion and inflammation set in of lungs, kidneys, 
brain, or of the stomach itself, and make you you did not 
drink according to Dr. M’Gavin’s rule—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 875.—By W. R. Henry. 
Pounded upon a Problem by “‘Stamma.” 











White to play and mate in $ moves. 





SoLvutTion To Prosiem No. 874. 


White. Black. 
1. Q tks Kt ch 1. K tks Q 
2. KttoK5 | 2. Kt moves 
3. Kt to Q 7,'mate. 


Dustin Cuess Conoress.—The following gentlemen have en- 


Tournament No.1: Mr. W. Bolt, the Rev. J. C. Cordner, the 
Rev. G. Macdonnell, and Herr Steinitz.—Tournament No. 2: Mr. 
G. Barry, Mr. W. Bolt, the Rev. C. peckieg, Mr. E. Cronhelm, 
Mr. Th. Lo; , Rev. G. Macdonnell, Mr. J. W. M‘Clean, and Mr. 
R. Bidney.—Tournament No. 8: Mr. 8, Barry, Mr. G. , Mr. 
E. G. Bewley, Captain Butler, Mr. H. F. Clure, Rev. J. C. Cordner, 
Mr. E. Cron , Mr. A. W. Duncan, Mr. G. C. Garnett, Mr. J. M. 
Inglis, Mr. P. Jones, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Th. Long, Mr. W. M‘Collum, 
Mr. J. Parnell, Mr. A. Rynd, Mr. R. F. Sidney, and Mr. 8. Twiss. 
Up to the hour of our going to press no further intelligence re- 
qonieg the proceedings of this meeting had reached our office. 

eare glad to perceive tbat the above list contains the name of 
Herr Steinitz, and we congratulate the Committee upon his pre- 
sence among them. Mr. enthal will probably pay Dublin a 
visit in the course of next week.—Hra, Sept. 30. 


man shot and called out “down charge,” but away the heedless 
pointer went, wilder than a March hare. The collier owned that 
such bad behaviour would never do, but said he to the gentleman, 
“The dog doant understand yer honner. Doant yer talk to him 
next toime; let me talk to him.” They soon had another find, 
and as the gentleman drew up to the point, the miner said 

“ Doant speak to him, yer honner.” When the gun went 
the collier shook his fist savagely at the dog, and 

“Squat ye beggar.” The dog down in an instant, 

the experiment was several times repeated with the same results, 
Of course the gentleman could not purchase the dog; to use 
such a vulgar version of “down charge” would ruin any 
man’s sporting character. 





UscerTainty as To Datgs.—One would have 
that the very hour and day of the execution of Robespierre 
would have been well remarked; nevertheless we find in Chal. 
mers that he died July 10; Rees’ Encyclopedia gives July 28; 
Lempiere and Rose, July 29, 4 P. M.; and Alison, in his History, 
July 29,4 A.M. Again, no less than four dates are assigned for 
the death of so eminent and so recent a man as Sir Henry Have- 
lock ; Maunder giving November 21; the Book of Dates and the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale, November 25; the British Alme- 
nac, November 27; while the life of the hero by Marshman, his 
brother-in-law, as wellas the Annual Register, gives N b 








To the Public. 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


ry the history of medical preparations. 

It is as well known in the trading ports of 
India and China as in New York and Cincinnati; and its contiau- 
ally increasing demand, where it has been longest known, is one 
of its strongest recommendations and best advertisements. It 
began to be favourably known in A. D. 1839, and has ever since 
been gradually growing into public favour, till, in thousands of 
families, it has come to be considered an article of such neces- 
sity that they are never without a supply of it to resort to in case 
of accident or sudden illness. It is not unfrequently said of it— 
“We would as soon think of being without flour in the house as without 
Pain Krtuer.”” It gives immediate relief in case of scald or burn, 
as well as in the endden attack of Diarrhea, Dysentery, or other 
similiar affection of the bowels; and, being entirely a vegetable 
preparation, it is as safe as it is reliable. The promptness and 
certainty with which it acts in relieving all kinds of pain, makes 
it eminently worthy its name—PAI. KILLER—a name easily 
understood, and not easily forgotten. 








NOTICE. 
R. DE MARINI, DENTI8T, HAS CHANGED HIS 


Residence from Thirty-fourth Street to 10 East Seventeenth 
Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 


ROF. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS HAS RESUMED HIS 
Instruction in ELOCUTION, to Private Pupils, at his re- 
sidence, 5 Cottage Place, near Bleeker Street. Mr. Hows is pre- 

d to make engagements for Readings in Family Circles 
Sept. 22, 1865. 





uring the winter. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


sié6 BR t 8 London, 
Offices, | 6s W Street, New York 


Capital and Surplus.......... Subd aopocpenl $3,160,000 
Lossesalread Pn concesevesocesecesonses 3000,000 
Annual an $0900 cénendatieusesie "80000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 





A Frenca Restoration; Prerreronps.—The Em press’s 
restoration of the Castle near Compidgne, is nearly 
finished. The old feudal Barons of Pierrefonds did not live 
in this castle, but in one which no longer exists and which 
stood at a distance of about 100 metres from it. The 
builder of the present castle of Pierrefonds was that Duke 
of Orleans, brother of Charles the Sixth, who married 
Valentine of Milan, and was stabbed in 1407 by Duke John 
sans Peur, of Bu dy. The building of the castle began in 
the year 1390. ahnz, a celebrated knight of that time, 
defended the rocky castle, and —- for the son of the Duke 
ot Orleans against the and English for many 
ears, until the Dake of himself besieged and took it. 
uiaux, who had held out so many seiges, was taken 
prisoner, and executed at Paris. Louis the Twelfth once 
more restored the castle. Jn 1588 the League took it again, 
and placed in it Rieux, one of their best comman who 
thence levied ccntributions from all the country far wide 
under threats of fire. Henry the Fourth sent, anno 1591, the 
Duke of Zpernon to Pierrefonds, who besi it in vain dur- 
several months. In 1592 the al of made just as 


n an attempt, al he fired 800 cannon-shots against 
yg walls. the following year Rieux formed a 
plan to 


Henry the Fourth prisoner; he failed, and Rieux 
wantuly poe Claman © @ tine hh tea 
untarily gave up e king. In of 
Louis the ‘Thirteenth the Party of Malcontents defended it 
the commandant was M. de Vil- 


breaking it, i eH it totally demolished, 
it, in owever, it was not 
as tha’ would have bie, 





d, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 5S. and Canada. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 

Sir James Clarke’s 
CELEBRATED PILLS! 
PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 
CLARKE, M.D., 

Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 

Tn all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain in the Back 
and Limbs, on Slight Exertion, Palpitation of the Heart, 
H , ete., these Pills will effect a cure when all other means 
have failed ; and although a powerful ae, oe iron, 
calomel, antimony, or anything hurtful to constitution. 

Fall directions in the pamphlet around each package, whieh 


vor fall mn ng hlet, free, of the 
a phiet, 0! t. . 
and 6 be cise aedined thane ae orized 
will ensure a bottle, containing over 50 Pills, by return of 
Bold by all 


JOB MOSES, No. 27 





t New York. 
Sole Ueieel oes States Agent. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 





bes — and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasmatic 
poison. A 


in malarious cts, among which are Neu Rheumatism, 
Gout, ¢, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Asthma, 
pil Painful Affection of the Spleen, H 8, Pain in the 


Palpitati 
Bowels, Colle, Paralysis, and Derangement of the Stomach, all of 
which, when originating in_ this —. put on the intermittent 

This “ URE’ 





type, or become periodical. expels the from 
the blood, and thus cures them all alike. It is not the most 
effectual remedy ever this class of complaints, but 
it is the cheapest and moreover is perfectly safe. No harm can 
arise from its use, and the patient when cured is left as healthy 
as if he had never had the disease. Can this be said of any other 
eure Snr Onto snd Pener?, Sst trap of this, and te 

to tho se afflicted with complaint cannot be over 

So sure is it to cure the Fever and Ague, that it may be 
pe, Ep 
bearhood. A om: . ; 
Ne ee ne eee 
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